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At  Sunset 

Good-night,  My  Lord. 

It's  been  a  lovely  day: 

I  felt  Your  kindness  in  each  golden  ray; 

Your  beauty  showed  in  every  flower  that's  out; 

Your  power  revealed  itself  in  Wind's  great  shout. 

And  thank  You  for  the  friendly  soul  I  met, 

Her  cheery  smile  helped  right  a  day  upset. 

I've  tried  so  hard  to  wear  a  smile — 

But,  oh,  the  going  does  get  rough  each  mile! 

I  can't  help  wanting  things  that  can't  be  mine; 

Do  let  me  have  them  somewhere,  Lord,  sometime. 

Good-night. 

— Angela  Carroll 


MUTINY  IN  THE  SANCTUM 

Tom  Leddy,  U.  C.  Special 

rad  observed  that  the  clock  in  the  bathroom  declared  the 
time  to  be  a  quarter  past  two.  He  gazed  musingly  at 
his  shaving  equipment  for  a  space  and  then  turned  a 
glazed  eye  upon  the  washbowl  faucet.  Something  was  wrong 
with  it.  Oh,  yes.  Of  course.  It  wasn't  dripping.  He  had  in- 
tended for  a  month  or  more  to  put  a  new  washer  in  that  faucet 
but  he  didn't  remember  having  done  so.  Dot  must  have  attended 
to  it. 

For  a  long  time  he  regarded  his  bristled  countenance  in  the 
mirror.  He  thought  he  was  trying  to  decide  whether  to  shave, 
but  actually  he  was  thinking  about  that  damn  transition  in  chap- 
er  eight. 

From  somewhere  a  voice  called  ' '  Oh,  Brad ! ' '    That  was  Dot. 
He  flung  open  the  bathroom  door  and  bawled,  "What  do  you 
want!" 

Faintly  from  outside  the  house  the  words  came:  "The  red 
rooster's  in  the  tomatoes  again.  Come  and  help  me  put  him 
into  the  coop." 

He  slipped  a  sweater  over  his  pajamas  and  went  out  into  the 
early  autumn  sunshine,  cursing  the  demon  that  had  possessed 
him  to  move  to  an  acreage. 

It  was  Dot,  of  course,  who  had  put  an  end  to  his  delightfully 
ill-ordered  hotel  and  apartment  house  existence.  It  all  began 
months  before  they  were  married.  He  was  taking  her  home 
after  an  evening  with  some  very  dear  and  dull  friends  of  hers, 
when  he  said  abruptly:  "Say,  do  you  know  what  would  make  a 
honey  of  a  yarn?" 

<  <  No-o-o-o ! "  she  mocked.    '  <  What  ? ' ' 
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In  a  half  dozen  sentences  lie  sketched  a  character  and  a 
setting.  Shortly  before  she  had  insisted  that  she  must  go  home 
at  once.  Now  she  said,  "Take  me  someplace,  Brad,  and  buy  me 
a  highball.    I  want  to  look  into  this." 

An  hour  later  she  asked,  "How  much  of  this  have  you  writ- 
ten!" 

"Oh,  I  haven't  got  around  to  it  yet.  One  of  these  days  I'll 
work  it  into  a  short  story ;  perhaps  a  play  or  a  novel. ' ' 

"Uh-huh !  Just  as  plain.  But,  Brad,  did  you  have  to  kill  him 
at  the  end.    Couldn  't  you  let  him  live  somehow  ? ' ' 

"I  don't  think  so.  It's  the  kind  of  a  story  that  must  come  to 
a  full  stop." 

She  nodded.  "No  doubt  you're  keeping  your  notes  on  all 
this  in  a  fireproof  vault?" 

Notes?    I  have  it  all  in  my  head,  haven't  I?" 

Of  course,  of  course. ' '  She  took  a  pencil  from  her  bag  and 
began  to  write  on  the  back  of  the  cocktail  list.  ' '  Now  let 's  start 
at  the  beginning.  This  fellow's  essentially  a  robber  baron — 
isn't  he! — born  a  few  centuries  too  late  for  his  talents  to  be 
appreciated. ' ' 

Brad  sometimes  wondered  whether  Dot  hadn't  married  him 
solely  to  set  up  a  target  for  her  undeniable  executive  ability. 
On  their  honeymoon  she  found  in  the  bottom  of  his  trunk  the 
stack  of  manuscript  which  through  the  years  he  had  accumu- 
lated in  odd  moments  when  he  hadn't  had  a  date  or  a  hangover, 
and  she  curled  herself  on  the  rug  with  typed  pages  all  about  her. 

Brad  was  jerked  from  perusal  of  Esquire  by  her  indignant 
exclamation.  "Brad,  you  should  be  ashamed.  Why  didn't  you 
finish  this?"  She  thrust  the  sheets  of  paper  into  his  hand. 
"Look,  you've  broken  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence." 

"Phone  probably  rang  just  then."  He  read  the  first  page  or 
two  and  glanced  up  with  a  puzzled  expression.  "Say,"  he  said 
boyishly,  "You  know,  this  isn't  bad  stuff." 
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She  marched  him  to  the  typewriter.  "Sit  down  there  and 
finish  it,"  she  commanded. 

Incredibly  enough,  that  first  story  sold.  Brad  wanted  to  start 
a  fire  with  it  when  Collier's,  like  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Liberty  and  Cosmopolitan,  indicated  with  a  printed  rejection 
slip  that  they  did  not  find  it  "in  every  way  suitable,"  but  Dot 
retyped  the  topsheet  and  searched  the  newsstands  for  untried 
markets.  They  had  their  first  quarrel  when  Dot  decreed  that 
the  check,  untouched,  go  into  a  savings  account,  vetoing  Brad's 
proposal  of  an  elaborately  moist  jubilation. 

From  that  day  Dot  kept  dozens  of  manuscripts  shuttle- 
cocking  through  the  mails.  Prayerfully  she  sent  them  out; 
unfailingly  they  returned.  She  made  little  jokes  with  herself 
about  her  collection  of  rejection  slips,  but  she  carefully  kept 
them  from  Brad's  eyes.  A  radio  program  offered  $500  for  the 
best  solution  to  an  inevitably  triangular  " problem.' '  Brad 
grumblingly  wrote  a  sequel  almost  as  she  dictated  it,  and  a  sixth 
prize  of  $50  went  to  swell  the  nest-egg.  There  were  other  wind- 
falls. A  letter  from  Aunt  Clara  in  Pasadena  brought  a  belated 
wedding  present,  a  check.  Dot  gasped  at  the  figures,  thought 
wistfully  of  the  mink  coat  in  Draper's  window,  gritted  her  teeth 
and  put  the  check  into  the  savings  account. 

A  pulp  paper  magazine  paid  $30  for  one  of  Brad's  stories  and 
Dot  eagerly  followed  the  lead.  Brad  turned  to  writing  of  super- 
criminals,  machine  gunners  and  G-men.  On  their  second  wed- 
ding anniversary  Dot  placed  the  bank  book  in  his  hands  and 
said,  a  little  breathlessly:  "We're  ready,  Brad." 

He  stared  incredulously  at  the  figures  in  the  book.  "Ready?" 

"For  the  big  adventure.    The  novel.    The  robber  baron." 

He  looked  at  her  blankly,  and  she,  laughing,  ran  to  her  room 
and  returned  with  her  diary.  In  the  back  of  it  she  showed  him 
the  notes  which  she  had  transcribed  from  the  back  of  the  cock- 
tail list. 
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Enthusiasm  lighted  his  face  as  he  read.  "Hey,  this  idea's  all 
right.    Where  did  you  get  it!" 

"Do  you  like  that  ending,  the  garrulous  old  man  living  in  his 
memories  f " 

"Sure;  that's  good." 

"Better  than  killing  him?" 

"Killing  him t" 

"Don't  you  remember?  At  first  you  weren't  sure  how  you'd 
end  the  story." 

He  glanced  at  the  notes  again  and  pursed  his  lips.  "No,  we 
mustn't  kill  him.    Gosh,  no!    This  is  much  better. " 

Smiling  behind  his  back,  she  rumpled  his  hair. 

During  the  following  weeks  Dot  took  command.  Brad,  his 
head  full  of  the  robber  baron,  nodded  absent-minded  assent  to 
any  suggestion.  He  scarcely  heard  Dot  as  she  propounded  the 
issue  of  moving  to  an  acreage. 

"Low  rent,"  she  said,  "chickens,  garden  and  fruit.  The 
nestegg  will  see  us  through  for  a  year." 

Brad  resigned  his  job  with  the  Tribune  when  Dot  told  him 
they  were  ready  to  move,  and  wandered  vacantly  through  the 
house  on  his  first  inspection.  She  made  a  little  ceremony  of 
ushering  him  into  his  new  sanctum.  Laying  her  hand  on  a  stack 
of  paper  beside  the  open  typewriter  she  said : 

"There  you  are.  Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  run  this  paper 
through  the  machine." 

It  was  now  a  little  after  three  o'clock,  and  Brad,  still  un- 
shaven and  in  his  pajamas,  was  back  at  the  typewriter,  taking 
up  where  he  had  left  off  twelve  hours  before. 

He  typed  a  line  and  a  half  and  paused  to  frown  at  the  char- 
acters. Not  so  hot !  One  pregnant  word  would  suggest  all  that 
was  contained  in  that  sentence.  Well,  what  word?  He  stretched 
out  in  his  chair,  cupping  the  back  of  his  head  in  his  hands.  The 
fall  was  a  lazy  season.  At  this  time  each  year  that  old  tramp 
printer — what  was  his  name? — Keokuk  Sam — had  shown  up  at 
the  Trib.     On  his  way  south  for  the  winter.     Drank  Jamaica 
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ginger  by  preference,  drank  it  straight,  by  gad.  There  ought  to 
be  a  yarn  in  a  character  like  that.  He  didn't  think  it  had  ever 
been  done.  He  recalled  his  thoughts  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
What  word  was  he  searching  for?  Oh,  yes.  He  arose,  lighted 
a  cigarette  and  went  to  the  window.  The  apples  were  ripening; 
he  must  remember  to  pick  them  or  Dot  would  be  out  there  one 
of  these  days  climbing  the  trees. 

Dot  was  in  the  doorway.    "So  long,  Maiden's  Prayer." 

"Where  are  you  going ?" 

"To  get  something  for  dinner."  She  hesitated.  "It's  rather 
late.    Do  you  think  I  should  go  to  Stein's!" 

"We're  in  no  hurry,  are  we?" 

Stein's  grocery  was  farther  than  other  neighborhood  stores 
and  the  prices  were  higher,  but  Brad  preferred  to  trade  there 
because  it  was  owned  by  a  bewildered  old  couple  who  appeared 
to  be  tobogganing  into  bankruptcy. 

"0.  K.,  Master.  I'll  be  back  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  I  want  to 
get  the  oil  changed  in  the  car." 

Brad  went  to  the  typewriter  and  pecked  at  it  tentatively.  The 
telephone  rang;  presently  it  stopped  ringing.  Brad  sighed  and 
resumed  his  typing.  He  wrote  a  line  of  dialogue  which  pleased 
him.  All  right,  now  what  was  the  other  guy  to  say?  Sadly  he 
deleted  the  sentence.  There  was  a  hammering  on  the  front 
door.  It  was  persistent,  but  it  ceased  at  last  and  Brad  collected 
his  thoughts.  As  he  struck  the  first  keys  the  pounding  resumed, 
now  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

A  dusty  negro  was  on  the  steps.  "How  about  me  trimming 
your  hedge,  boss?  I's  just  going  by,  and  it  look  like  it  need 
something. ' ' 

"No." 

"I  don't  only  charge  thirty-five  cents  a  hour,  and  it  don't 
take  long.    I's  just  ramified  with  ambition." 

"Scram." 

"I  didn't  get  you  up  out  of  no  sickbed  or  nothing,  did  I,  boss? 
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The  way  you's  dressed,  I  didn't  know,  and  you  look  like  you 
might  be  pale  excepting  you 's  wearing  a  beard. ' ' 

"Get  out  there  and  get  busy  on  that  hedge.  Make  it  snappy." 

Brad  shook  the  coffee  percolator,  poured  half  a  cupful,  cold 
and  black,  and  drank  it  in  a  swallow.  Back  at  his  desk,  he 
stared  in  amazement  at  the  words  he  had  last  written.  They 
read : 

"  'No,'  he  barked." 

Brad  crouched  and  bared  his  teeth.  "Woof,  woof,"  he  said 
to  the  typewriter,  "Woof,  woof,  woof."  He  jerked  the  sheet 
from  the  machine  and  slid  it  in  the  direction  of  the  waste  basket. 

Brad  suspected  that  he  had  been  working  too  hard.  Certainly 
something  was  wrong  with  him  today.  With  something  very 
like  nostalgia  he  thought  of  the  Tribune  city  desk.  The  work 
there  had  not  been  easy,  but  it  was  nothing  like  the  twelve  or 
fourteen-hour  daily  grind  which  he  had  set  as  his  task  for  the 
past  three  months.  They'd  be  glad,  too,  to  have  him  back  at  the 
Tribune.  No  good  thinking  such  thoughts;  he'd  better  get  to 
work. 

Dot  would  be  home  soon.  She'd  said  she  was  going  to  have 
the  oil  changed.  No  doubt  it  needed  it ;  Dot  kept  track  of  every- 
thing. She  was  a  swell  kid,  but  why  need  she  be  so  darn 
efficient?  Why  couldn't  she  forget  something  now  and  then, 
make  just  one  mistake?  Her  unvarying  competency  made  him 
uncomfortable.  When  she  returned  she  'd  want  to  read  what  he 
had  written.  He'd  have  little,  if  anything  to  show  her,  but  he 
could  point  out  that  he  had,  by  proxy,  clipped  the  hedge. 

Abruptly  he  was  angry.  Why  should  he  account  to  Dot  for  a 
wasted  afternoon.  Why  should  she  stand  over  him  like  an  old- 
fashioned  school  teacher  with  a  ruler  ready  to  whack  his 
knuckles  the  moment  his  thoughts  played  truant? 

"I  won't  stand  for  it!"  He  turned  a  truculent  regard  upon 
the  mask  of  Plato  on  the  book-end.  The  bland  serenity  of  the 
philosopher's  brow  irritated  him  still  further.  "I'll  show  her! 
By  golly,  I  will." 
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He  went  to  the  telephone  and  called  a  well-remembered  num- 
ber. A  familiar  voice  answered.  "Greetings,  Hazel.  How  about 
connecting  me  with  extension  67.' '  In  a  few  moments  the  voice 
of  the  managing  editor  of  the  Tribune  sounded  in  the  receiver. 

"How  are  you,  Mr.  MacMurray?  This  is  Brad  Ramsey.  I 
want  a  job  ...  Oh,  nuts  to  you  and  the  Great  American  Novel, 
too  .  .  .  No,  I'm  not  kidding;  I  want  a  job  .  .  .  Why,  sure  .  .  . 
0.  K,  that's  a  bet.  I'll  be  there  at  four  tomorrow  afternoon, 
ready  to  go  to  work." 

On  her  return,  Dot  hurried  at  once  to  the  typewriter.  She 
looked  from  the  empty  machine  to  the  last  page  of  manuscript. 

"Brad!    You  haven't  done  a  thing." 

"Well,  do  I  get  a  spanking,  or  must  I  write  five  hundred 
times,  ' Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time'!" 

She  regarded  him  very  quietly.  "Why  don't  you  put  some 
clothes  on  and  go  for  a  drive?" 

"I  hate  clothes." 

"Well,  yes.    I  had  noticed  that." 

"And  I  hate  the  robber  baron." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder.  We'll  take  a  night  off.  I  think  a  show 
will—" 

He  interrupted  savagely.  "There  you  go.  'We'll  take  a 
night  off.'  Couldn't  you  say,  'Shall  we  take  a  night  off?'  or 
'Let's  take  a  night  off,'  instead  of  putting  it  in  the  form  of  a 
ukase?" 

"Don't  you  think  you're  making  a  rather  childish  distinc- 
tion?" 

"You  think  everything  I  do  is  childish.  I  did  something  this 
afternoon  that  wasn't  childish."  He  held  her  eyes  for  a  space, 
savoring  the  shock  which  he  had  prepared  for  her.  "I  called 
MacMurray  and  got  my  old  job  back." 

She  saw  that  he  meant  it.  "Well,  now,  I  think  that  was  a 
very  sensible  thing  to  do."  His  eyes  were  full  of  suspicion, 
but  she  went  on  serenely.  "I  know  how  you  enjoyed  your  work 
on  the  paper.    Of  course,  there  are  a  few  disadvantages.    For 
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one  thing,  you'll  probably  have  to  wear  clothes.' ' 

He  glowered  at  her.  "You  won't  kid  me  out  of  it.  My  mind's 
made  up." 

"My  dear  Mr.  Ramsey.     I  shouldn't  dream  of  trying  to." 

Humming  softly  she  went  into  the  kitchen  and  busied  herself 
with  preparations  for  dinner.  After  a  time,  Brad  put  his  head 
around  the  door,  looked  at  her  dourly  and  withdrew.  She  smiled 
and  hummed  a  bit  more  gaily. 

Brad  came  into  the  room.  "It's  all  a  lot  of  cockeyed  foolish- 
ness," he  shouted. 

"Very  likely  it  is." 

"Look  at  the  money  we're  spending!  Money  we  saved  by 
scrimping  and  denying  ourselves." 

"You're  quite  right,  as  usual.  Think  of  all  the  headaches 
you  deprived  yourself  of,  getting  that  money  together." 

"We  could  do  any  number  of  things  with  that  money.  We 
could  take  an  ocean  trip.  Go  anywhere.  I  know  a  fellow  who 
went  to  South  America  on  less.  Went  as  far  as  Lima,  into  the 
Andes,  everywhere. ' ' 

"Oh,  you  have  some  friends  in  Lima?  How  nice!  Or  per- 
haps you  'd  like  to  see  the  bean  factories  1 ' ' 

He  was  silent,  and  at  length  she  stole  a  glance  at  him.  He 
was  staring  at  the  opposite  wall. 

"By  golly,"  he  breathed,  "I  think  I've  got  that  damn  tran- 
sition." 

Bedroom  slippers  dragging  on  the  floor,  he  slouched  to  the 
typewriter.  Dot  followed  him,  placed  the  electric  percolator  on 
the  corner  of  his  desk  and  turned  on  the  current. 

"Remember  to  shut  this  thing  off  when  it's  done  perking." 

"All  right,  all  right." 

She  went  out  and  locked  the  door.  "We'll  have  dinner  when 
you've  finished  the  chapter,"  she  called. 

"Finished  the  chapter?    That  will  be  hours." 
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"That's  all  right.  Just  pound  on  the  door.  I'll  get  up  and 
cook  something." 

"Let  me  get  some  clothes  on,  at  least.  It'll  be  cold  in  here 
before  long. ' ' 

"I'll  remedy  that."  Shortly  she  was  back  with  his  disrepu- 
table-looking bathrobe.  "Here's  your  peignoir,  Handsome," 
she  said,  opening  the  door. 

He  did  not  answer;  he  was  playing  with  the  ash  tray.  She 
tiptoed  across  the  room  and  switched  off  the  percolator.  He 
favored  her  with  a  tiny  smile. 

"You  haven't,  by  any  chance,  some  ancestors  by  the  name  of 
Legree  ? ' ' 

"Get  going,  Big  Boy,"  she  ordered  in  a  tone  which  Simon 
himself  might  have  envied. 

Outside  the  door  she  listened.  The  typewriter  rattled  briefly 
and  was  still.  She  heard  Brad  grumbling  to  himself.  Presently 
the  machine  sounded  again,  hesitatingly  at  first,  gradually  gain- 
ing speed  like  an  accelerating  train.  She  stretched  upon  the 
davenport. 

All  at  once  she  felt  little  and  alone.  Now,  too,  that  forlorn 
little  dream  came  knocking  on  the  door  of  her  consciousness. 
She  took  it  in,  cuddled  it  briefly  and  sent  it  forth  into  the 
exterior  darkness.  Some  day,  of  course,  after  Brad  was  estab- 
lished, but  meanwhile  .  .  . 

Smiling,  she  dozed  to  the  lullaby  of  the  muffled  clatter. 
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First  Prize 

Canascia  Duncan,  Gkaduate  School 

bsokbed  by  the  routine  of  everyday  life,  the  modern 
American  citizen  is  inclined  to  accept  somewhat 
casually  a  possession  that  is  at  once  a  legacy  and  a 
trust.  He  is  prone  to  forget  the  struggles  of  those  early  Ameri- 
cans who  guaranteed  the  inviolability  of  his  natural  rights,  and 
to  ignore  his  own  responsibility  in  furthering  that  spirit  which 
motivated  his  predecessors.  And  that  spirit  is  one  of  tolerance, 
of  brotherly  love  and  charity.  Such  was  the  spirit  that  inspired 
that  immortal  document,  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Such  was  the  spirit 
that  fired  those  magnificent  gamblers  for  liberty,  the  Calverts 
and  Roger  Williams.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  spirit  of  all  who 
believe  in  the  dignity  of  man  and  in  his  inalienable  right  to 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.' ' 

The  spirit-  of  tolerance  may  be  rooted  both  in  the  idealistic 
and  in  the  practical.  The  two  are  not  incompatible.  Charity, 
amity,  justice,  tolerance — these  are  divine  qualities.  They  are, 
at  the  same  time,  the  shrewdest  of  practical  policies.  A  nation 
such  as  ours  with  its  various  races  and  creeds  depends  upon 
cooperative  good  will.  If  diverse  elements  are  to  live  together 
peaceably,  there  must  be  friendly  understanding  among  them. 
Thus  there  is  a  practical  wisdom  in  tolerance.     Our  nation's 
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founders  understood  this  principle  and  dedicated  themselves  to 
its  propagation.  Enlightened  progress  demands  that  we  of 
today  do  likewise. 

Undoubtedly,  contemporary  events  are  challenging  the  spirit 
of  tolerance.  The  intelligent  and  conscientious  individual  is 
disturbed  by  the  significance  of  these  events.  He  sees  in  class 
hatred,  religious  persecution,  bigotry,  and  prejudice  the  nega- 
tion of  tolerance.  He  is  moved  to  plumb  the  depths  of  the 
problem.  And  so  he  asks  himself,  "What  is  tolerance?  To 
what  extent  is  it  a  motivating  force  in  society  today?  What  are 
its  implications  forme  and  for  mankind! " 

Strictly  speaking,  of  course,  tolerance  is  the  endurance  of 
evil.  We  approve  that  which  we  consider  good;  we  tolerate 
that  which  we  consider  evil.  This  but  follows  the  rules  of  logic 
which  declare  that  if  a  statement  is  true,  its  contradictory  must 
be  false.  The  evil  which  is  tolerated  may  be  either  physical, 
mental,  or  moral.  The  tolerant  individual  is  he  who  exercises 
forbearance  or  patience  in  the  face  of  that  evil.  Stated  in  a 
more  general  and  popular  way,  however,  tolerance  is  the  will- 
ingness to  allow  freedom  of  action  and  opinion  in  others. 

The  definition  of  tolerance  may  be  still  further  clarified  by 
distinguishing  between  the  thing  and  the  person,  between  the 
error  and  the  erring.  The  dictates  of  conscience  may  make  one 
intolerant  of  the  error,  but  the  dictates  of  justice  and  charity 
require  that  one  be  tolerant  of  the  person  erring.  In  other 
words,  the  tolerant  individual,  although  convinced  internally  of 
the  falsity  of  another's  views,  magnanimously  allows  that  other 
one  to  go  his  way  unmolested. 

Thus,  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  tolerance  is  the  deliber- 
ate granting  of  liberty.  When  such  a  concession  is  made  by  the 
individual,  it  is  termed  private  tolerance;  when  made  by  public 
authority,  it  is  termed  civic  tolerance.  In  either  instance  the 
motivating  forces  are  those  of  justice  and  charity.  Just  as  the 
private   individual  is   obliged  to   respect  the   liberties   of  his 
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fellow-men  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  charity,  so  public  authority 
in  the  maintenance  of  good  order  is  obliged  to  temper  its  policy 
with  those  same  virtues. 

But  liberty  is  not  to  be  confused  with  lawlessness.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  moderation  is  the  guiding  factor.  The  common  good, 
which  civil  society  is  pledged  to  maintain,  demands  proportion, 
the  putting  of  things  in  their  proper  order.  Viewed  thus,  laws, 
if  not  unjust  or  badly  executed,  do  not  minimize  liberty.  Rather 
liberty  then  becomes  in  the  truest  sense  that  which  it  should  be, 
an  obedience  to  justice. 

An  understanding  of  liberty  implies  an  understanding  of 
rights  and  duties.  Every  man  has  certain  natural  rights  which 
exist  independently  of  any  positive  law.  Among  these  are  the 
rights  to  life,  to  liberty  of  conscience,  to  personal  integrity,  to 
liberty  of  action  within  just  limits,  to  the  necessary  means  of 
sustaining  life,  and  to  immunity  from  unjust  interference  by 
others.  Every  man,  furthermore,  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
his  rights  be  not  violated  by  others.  For  correlative  with  right 
is  duty.  A  right  in  one  man  means  a  duty  in  another.  The  right 
of  one  man  to  the  fruits  of  his  labor  presupposes  the  duty  of 
other  men  in  recognizing  that  right.  Differences  in  race,  color, 
creed,  social  status,  or  type  of  mind  do  not  militate  against  this 
correlation  of  right  and  duty. 

The  duty  of  the  State  in  regard  to  man's  liberties  is  evident. 
The  proper  end  of  the  State  is  public  peace,  the  protection  of 
rights,  and  the  more  perfect  attainment  of  happiness  for  all.  In 
attaining  this  end  the  State  must  not  employ  means  that  are 
inconsistent  with  individual  rights.  Occasionally  the  common 
good  demands  that  which  seems  to  involve  a  conflict  of  rights. 
Thus  in  time  of  war  the  individual  is  called  upon  to  expose  his 
life  in  defense  of  the  State.  The  conflict  here  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  citizen's  right  to  life  is  not  violated  or  taken 
from  him  by  the  State.  He  merely  exposes  his  life  to  danger  in 
order  that  the  common  good  may  prevail. 
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A  respect  for  natural  rights  is  a  vital  element  of  the  tolerant 
spirit.  A  belief  in  the  individual  worth  of  man  merely  because 
he  is  a  man  is  the  credo  of  all  those  committed  to  social  just 
and  fraternal  love.  And  so  among  the  finer  aspects  of  life  are 
the  struggles  of  those  who  have  furthered  the  spirit  of  religious 
and  racial  tolerance.  The  history  of  civilization  has  been  char- 
acterized by  the  struggles  between  this  spirit  and  its  opposite, 
intolerance.  Triumphs  and  defeats  have  marked  the  course.  A 
generation  ago  it  seemed  as  though  the  tolerant  spirit  were  in 
the  ascendancy  in  the  hearts  of  man.  Today  we  may  well  pause 
and  question. 

Fundamental  in  the  concept  of  American  democracy  are  the 
principles  of  racial  equality  and  religious  freedom.  That  there 
have  been  repudiations  of  these  principles  in  the  history  of  our 
nation  is  undeniable.  Nevertheless,  the  avowed  purpose  of  all 
enlightened  leaders  has  been  the  enunciation  and  application  of 
these  principles.  Future  progress  depends  upon  their  vigorous 
support  by  the  average  citizen. 

Unfortunately,  the  fight  for  interracial  justice,  so  essential 
for  the  commonweal  of  our  nation,  is  not  yet  won.  Bigotry  and 
unjust  discrimination  find  their  inglorious  support  among  the 
ignorant  and  the  falsely  led.  The  need  for  a  militant  policy  of 
interracial  justice  is  imperative  even  today. 

One  of  the  more  flagrant  examples  of  racial  intolerance  in  the 
United  States  is  the  treatment  of  the  Negro.  His  natural  rights 
are  those  of  any  man.  Theoretically  his  civic  rights  are  those 
or  any  American  citizen.  But  practically  he  is  the  object  of 
racial  discrimination.  This  discrimination  affects  his  life  in 
innumerable  ways.  His  rights  of  immunity  from  unjust  inter- 
ference, of  economic  security,  of  educational  opportunities  are 
undoubtedly  limited. 

Realizing  that  education  is  one  of  the  more  powerful  solutions 
for  interracial  problems,  the  Federal  Office  of  Education  held  in 
May,  1934,  a  National  Conference  on  Fundamental  Problems  in 
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the  Education  of  Negroes.  The  inadequacy  and  inequality  of 
educational  conditions  as  evidenced  by  the  reports  of  this  con- 
ference demonstrate  one  phase  of  interracial  injustice  towards 
the  Negro.  Among  the  many  committees  of  the  conference  was 
one  on  citizenship.  To  attain  its  objective  of  full  citizenship 
for  the  Negro,  this  committee  proposed  that  the  attitude  of  both 
the  Negro  and  the  majority  group  be  amended  by  education. 
Paricularly  noteworthy  is  the  recommendation  made  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  group : 

.  .  .  the  majority  group  should  be  willing  to  learn  and 
understand  the  facts  and  conditions  of  the  Negro 's  life  and 
his  relation  to  the  life  of  the  Nation,  and  to  develop  a 
disposition  to  deal  fairly  and  justly  with  the  Negro  in 
providing  opportunities  for  him  to  enjoy  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursut  of  happiness"  in  keeping  with  ideals  and  prac- 
tices of  good  citizenship. 

A  good  citizen  should  not  only  discharge  his  personal 
responsibility  to  society  through  loyalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment, obedience  to  law,  and  payment  of  taxes,  but  should 
also  participate  effectively  in  the  cultural  life  surrounding 
him  through  such  activities  as  voting,  office  holding,  police 
and  jury  service,  administration  of  public  welfare  and 
educational  agencies.  In  turn,  he  should  be  guaranteed  an 
equal  opportunity  to  enjoy  those  benefits  vouchsafed  to  all 
citizens. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  those  laboring  to  guarantee  for  the 
Negro  his  rights  and  privileges  are  confronted  by  a  tremendous 
barrier,  one  that  has  for  its  combined  elements  the  prejudice 
and  the  indifference  of  the  majority  of  American  citizens.  The 
zealous  few  can  make  little  impression  upon  such  a  barrier. 
Proper  legislation  will  help  of  course.  The  real  remedy,  as  with 
most  social  and  moral  disorders,  rests  not  in  legislation  but  in 
the  human  heart.  Charity  and  justice  alone  will  overcome 
prejudice  and  indifference,  and  will  substitute  for  them  an  objec- 
tive fairness  towards  all  humanity. 

Nor  is  the  fight  for  a  positive  religious  tolerance  yet  won.  The 
American  citizen  is  fortunate  in  that  the  State  respects  his 
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conscience  and  allows  him  the  free  exercise  of  religion  according 
to  the  dictates  of  that  conscience.  The  inviolability  of  man's 
spiritual  convictions  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  rights.  It  is  based 
on  the  truth  that  faith  is  an  affair  of  the  mind  and  will,  not  of 
compulsion.  As  long  as  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  churches  and 
faiths,  there  will  be  deep  doctrinal  differences  among  men,  and 
necessarily  so  if  men  are  to  be  bound  by  conscience.  Such 
doctrinal  differences,  however,  are  not  violated  by  the  tolerant 
spirit.  Friendly  understanding  and  cooperative  good  will  among 
those  of  manifold  beliefs  is  essential  for  the  common  good  and 
is  at  the  same  time  indicative  of  true  charity. 

Sporadic  outbursts  of  religious  intolerance  indicate  that 
religious  bigotry  still  has  its  adherents  among  American  citi- 
zens. Ingrained  prejudices  are  difficult  to  uproot.  Notwith- 
standing, most  encouraging  are  the  movements  afoot  today 
sponsored  by  leaders  of  diverse  faiths.  These  movements  are 
attempting  to  combat  religious  bigotry  by  the  fostering  of 
friendly  intercourse.  A  dedication  to  things  which  unite  rather 
than  to  things  which  divide  is  their  underlying  policy.  Among 
such  organizations  are  the  National  Conference  of  Jews  and 
Christians  and  the  Calvert  Round  Table.  At  the  closing  session 
of  the  Calvert  Eound  Table  in  1929  the  following  declaration 
was  proposed  and  unanimously  adopted : 

Sincere  conviction  as  to  the  absolute  infallibility  of  one's 
own  faith,  and,  as  a  corollary,  the  error  or  inadequacy  of 
all  other  religions,  involves  no  question  of  the  spiritual 
sincerity  of  those  who  differ  and  who  hold  firmly  to  the 
tenets  of  their  own  faith;  their  inalienable  right  to  the  prac- 
tice of  thier  religion,  or  their  eternal  reward. 

That  such  sincere  differences  are  matters  of  conscience 
between  the  individual  soul  and  its  Creator  and  therefore 
are  entitled  to  universal  respect. 

That  such  "areement  to  disagree"  as  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  their  respective  faiths  in  no  way  interfers  with 
their  active  cooperation  in  all  undertakings  making  for  the 
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welfare  of  their  community.  That  discrimination — politi- 
cal, social,  or  economic — based  solely  upon  religious  preju- 
dice and  intolerance,  violates  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution  and  is  fraught  with  grave  peril  to  the 
security  of  the  republic. 

In  other  nations  today  great  issues  are  being  fought  between 
the  forces  of  tolerance  and  intolerance.  Recent  events  in  Ger- 
many, Mexico,  and  Russia  indicate  the  menacing  proportions 
intolerance  rapidly  assumes  in  an  atmosphere  of  class  hatred 
and  religious  persecution.  While  criticism  of  excesses  in  these 
countries  involves  no  attempt  to  prescribe  the  form  of  govern- 
ment to  be  used,  it  does  involve  a  denunciation  of  that  kind  of 
authority  which  submerges  the  rights  of  the  individual  in  the 
totality  of  the  State.  The  Totalitarian  State,  as  conceived  by 
these  nations,  discredits  man's  natural  rights.  Only  those  rights 
conferred  by  the  State,  which  may  be  arbitrarily  lessened  or 
retracted,  are  admitted.  Such  wilful  distortion  of  true  values 
must  excite  the  alarm  of  all  liberty  loving  individuals. 

Those  who  insist  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  American 
citizen  to  be  concerned  about  other  nation's  problems  are  merely 
being  short-sighted.  The  world  is  too  small  to  suffer  indiffer- 
ence about  anything  that  concerns  mankind.  In  the  intimate 
interdependence  of  modern  life  it  is  most  essential  that  destruc- 
tive tendencies  be  recognized  as  such  and  be  guarded  against. 
The  only  effective  way  of  combating  such  tendencies  is  the 
development  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  one  that  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  the  offending 
nations. 

And  so  events  both  at  home  and  abroad  today  make  urgent 
the  need  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  tolerance — of  its 
principles,  of  its  significance  in  society  today,  of  its  implications 
for  society  tomorrow.  However,  mere  appreciation  is  not  suffi- 
cient. There  must  also  be  a  vigorous  application  of  principles, 
a  positive  reaction  to  contemporary  events,  a  resolute  contribu- 
tion to  posterity. 
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An  affirmation  of  that  respect  for  natural  rights  which  in- 
spired our  nation's  founders  and  all  those  before  and  since 
devoted  to  liberty— this  is  the  duty  of  the  modern  citizen.  A 
resurgence  of  that  optimistic  spirit  of  our  forefathers  who 
dedicated  themselvs  to  the  defense  of  the  individual  man  irre- 
spective of  race  or  creed— this  is  the  need  of  contemporary 
society.  Unjust  discrimination,  bigotry,  hatred— all  must  be 
blotted  out.  Only  by  subscribing  to  the  solid  verities  of  justice 
and  charity  may  we  hope  for  that  tolerance  of  spirit  which 
makes  for  progressive  civilization. 
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Second  Prize 

Charles  A.  Connolly,  Arts  3 

If  there  is  one  thing*  in  the  world  that  the  average  person 
wants,  it  is  to  be  let  alone. 
Throughout  the  world  there  is  a  feeling  of  apprehension  in 
the  hearts  of  thoughtful  men  and  women.  An  undefined  pre- 
monition of  coming  danger  seems  to  pervade  civilization.  The 
peace  that  was  declared  in  France  over  eighteen  years  ago  did 
not  usher  in  the  millenium;  it  did  not  end  all  wars;  it  did  not 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Today  we  can  almost  hear 
the  " clash  of  resounding  arms"  in  the  countries  across  the  sea. 
We  can  almost  feel  the  electric  tension  in  the  air  that  has  settled 
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over  the  peoples  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  under  the  hard 
rule  of  one  man  government. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  unseemly  state  of  affairs — this 
world-wide  condition  of  unrest?  Fortunately,  it  is  not  my  duty 
to  expound  a  treatise  that  analyzes  and  explains  the  causes  of 
and  cures  for  war.  Indeed,  if  it  were  my  goal  to  reform  a  messy 
state  of  affairs,  I  would  not  need  to  refer  to  the  turmoil  in 
Europe — not  even  to  Mexico.  I  could  confine  myself  right  here 
to  the  United  States,  to  the  Middle  West,  to  Nebraska,  to 
Omaha,  to  Eighth  Ward  and  point  out  that  the  atmosphere  is 
rife  with  hard  feeling,  the  sources  of  which  are  chiefly  racial 
and  religious. 

But  I  don't  want  to  reform  anyone.  I  don't  care  a  hoop  in 
Hong-Kong  what  other  folks  do  or  think  or  say  as  long  as  they 
" leave  me  alone."  This  is  not  only  my  attitude  with  regard  to 
myself  as  an  individual  but  also  with  regard  to  ourselves  as 
citizens  of  Omaha,  of  Nebraska,  of  the  United  States.  I'm  the 
type  of  fellow  who  likes  to  live  and  let  live,  who  likes  to  go  his 
own  way  because  it  is  his  own  way.  When  legitimate  pleasures 
come  my  way,  I  like  to  enjoy  them,  not  destroy  them.  I  realize 
that  I  can  never  know  or  understand  all  kinds  of  people,  so  if  it 
please  me  as  associate  with  Bull  Carter,  I  associate  with  him — 
it  gives  me  satisfaction.  If  I  don't  care  for  his  company,  I 
withdraw  as  quietly  as  possible.  This  attitude  of  leaving  things 
alone — this  spirit  of  tolerance — is  the  position  I  shall  study  in 
the  paragraphs  that  follow.  Wherefore,  let  me  advise  you  in 
advance  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  at  ' '  uplift "  or  "  culture ' ' 
or  high-brow  sophistication.  If  you  are  in  search  of  any  of  that, 
toss  this  into  the  nearest  waste-basket.  There  is  none  of  it  here. 

Tolerance  might  be  defined  as  an  attitude  of  mind  which 
"puts  up"  with  persons  whose  beliefs,  tenets,  or  philosophy  of 
life  differs  from  one's  own.  One  might  say  that  it  is  a  mental 
hospitality  which  endeavors  to  understand  diversity  of  opinion. 
Specifically,  racial  and  religious  tolerance  could  be  defined  as  a 
willingness  to  include  other  nationalities  and  faiths  in  our  work 
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and  fellowship.  But  these  definitions  sound  bookish.  I  like  a 
broad,  "down  to  earth"  terminology  so  I  define  tolerance  as  a 
"let  alone"  attitude  of  mind.  Apply  this  definition  to  racial 
and  religious  difficulties,  and  it  fits  as  well  as  any.  It  tells  why 
the  Mexican  Catholics  are  not  allowed  the  practice  of  their 
religion,  why  Ethiopians  are  being  warred  upon  by  Mussolini, 
why  Japan  is  striving  for  military  and  naval  supremacy,  why 
France  and  Germany  are  armed  to  the  teeth  and  stand  facing 
each  other  like  Boston  bull-dogs,  tense  and  ready  at  the  blink  of 
an  eye  to  lunge  at  each  other's  throat,  why  the  North  has  never 
been  fully  reconciliated  with  the  South,  why  the  Black  is  looked 
down  upon  by  the  White,  why  political  mud  plasters  almost 
everyone  to  a  major  or  minor  degree  around  election  time,  why 
economic  conditions  seem  to  be  caught  in  a  vicious  circle. 

But  the  shield  has  another  side.  Tolerance  is  a  virtue  that 
can  be  acquired.  When  persons  come  into  intimate  contact  with 
and  understand  other  persons,  arbitrary  lines  of  demarcation 
disappear.  Take  the  people  along  the  Mexican  border.  Unless 
one  be  familiar  with  the  immediate  geography  of  the  country, 
he  would  find  it  hard — impossible,  perhaps — to  tell  whether  he 
is  on  the  Mexican  or  the  United  States  side  of  the  border.  The 
people  have  so  intermingled  and  intermarried  that  they  are 
almost  common  stock  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  on  either  side 
cf  the  line.  Similarly,  crossing  the  river  east  of  Omaha  would 
give  no  indication  to  the  casual  traveler's  mind  that  he  is  no 
longer  in  Nebraska.  Nor  would  he  be  able  to  say,  "these  are 
Towans — those  Nebraskans."  Unless  you  stop  to  think,  you 
won't  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  Sid  Weinstein,  who  honks  the 
horn  of  his  flivver  in  front  of  your  house  to  see  if  you're  ready 
to  go  to  class,  is  a  Jew  while  you  are  an  Irish  Catholic.  People 
get  to  understand  each  other  when  they  know  each  other  well. 
It  is  really  surprising  how  tolerant  folks  actually  can  be  when 
they  are  in  close  contact. 

Here  at  the  residential  hotel  where  I  earn  my  board  and  room 
there  are  all  different  kinds  of  people — and  they  get  along  re- 
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markably  well !  The  superstitious,  colored  cook  and  the  devout, 
white  maid  overlook  any  racial  or  religious  differences  between 
themselves  and  work  together  admirably.  Among  the  paying 
guests  there  are  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  salesmen,  railway 
men,  a  high-school  teacher,  an  insurance  man,  a  student  of 
medicine  and  a  politician !  They  differ  in  nationality,  religious 
creed,  financial  status,  and  intellectual  pursuit.  Yet  it  is  neces- 
sary to  search  in  order  to  find  any  evidence  of  intolerant  feeling. 
"While  serving  them  in  the  dining  room,  I  am  impressed  by  the 
jovial  spirit,  friendly  co-operation  and  good  fellowship  that 
exists  among  them.  They  talk  on  lines  of  common  interest; 
they  "let  alone"  subjects  that  are  apt  to  cause  a  rift  in  the 
general  good  will. 

Incidentally,  it  happens  that  the  medical  student  is  an  atheist. 
He  occupies  the  room  adjoining  mine.  When  I  first  heard  that 
an  atheist  was  to  be  my  immediate  neighbor,  I  conjured  up 
visions  of  a  preternatural  being  with  horns  about  ready  to 
sprout  from  the  sides  of  his  head  crouching  with  forked  spear 
in  hand  ready  to  leap  to  the  attack  of  an  innocent  Christian! 
My  mind  brought  forth  praiseworthy  pictures  of  myself  stand- 
ing in  valiant  defense  of  the  Catholic  Faith  which  is  my  treas- 
ured heritage.  Yes,  I  saw  myself  almost  facing  death  itself 
for  what  I  held  to  be  right.  It  never  dawned  on  me  that  anyone 
could  hold  tenets  so  far  removed  from  my  own  and  still  be 
normal.  But,  now,  this  feeling  has  disappeared  entirely.  I 
understand  Harvey  quite  well  and  find  that  he  is  open-minded, 
has  legitimate  ambitions,  reads  widely,  and,  all  in  all,  is  a 
pretty  good  fellow.  We  "chew  the  fat"  now  and  then  when 
studies  permit  and  our  talk  covers  a  variety  of  topics.  But,  in 
matters  of  religion  and  morals  we  speak  objectively  and  try  to 
minimize  any  differences  that  are  apt  to  arouse  personal  feel- 
ing. My  knowing  Harvey  has  broadened  my  outlook  on  life 
and,  although  I  make  no  concessions  to  the  principles  he  holds, 
I  feel  a  sense  of  respect  for  him  as  an  individual.  I  have  fur- 
thered my  motto  to  "live  and  let  live." 
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The  spirit  of  tolerance  which  pervades  the  residents  of  this 
domicile  has  its  origin  in  causes  which  may  be  classifier!  under 
three  headings:  travel,  wide  reading,  and  formal  education. 

Travel  is  the  agent  that  brings  one  into  contact  with  people 
of  all  classes  and  creeds.  It  not  only  teaches  a  respect  for  the 
other  fellow's  way  of  looking  at  life  but  it  also  adds  insight  to 
one's  own  way  of  looking  at  it.  Mr.  Burton,  the  well  groom*  d, 
large  proportioned  man  who  sits  at  table  seven  along  with  the 
school  teacher  and  two  of  the  stenographers,  and  who  drinks 
water  as  fast  as  I  can  fill  his  glass  and  doesn't  mind  letting  me 
know  if  I  forget  to  give  him  an  extra  pat  of  butter,  can  sit  down 
and  spin  yarns  by  the  yard  and  never  crack  a  smile  until  the 
climax  of  his  story  has  been  capped  and  his  friends  are  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  He  owes  a  great  deal  of  his  knowledge  of 
life  to  the  traveling  he  has  done,  the  people  he  has  known.  He 
is  broad-minded.    He  is  tolerant. 

Wide  reading  is  secondary  to  but  a  good  substitute  for  travel 
when  it  comes  to  broadening  the  knowledge  of  "how  the  other 
half  lives."  In  books  one  can  meet  and  live  with  characters 
whom  he  would  find  it  inconvenient  or  even  impossible  to  meet 
in  actual  life.  A  more  clear-cut  understanding  of  an  abstract 
principle  can  be  obtained  from  reading  a  book  whose  purpose 
is  ostensibly  to  expound  that  principle  than  from  talking  to  a 
person  who  merely  follows,  or,  consciously  or  unconsciously 
lives  under  the  influence  of  that  principle.  For  instance,  if  one 
wants  to  inform  himself  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  supply  and 
demand  or  production  and  distribution  he  will  gain  most  by 
going  to  books  for  his  answer.  He  will  obtain  but  little  infor- 
mation from  the  stenographer  who  types  letters  in  the  mail 
order  department  of  a  supply  company.  Mrs.  Jones,  the  lady 
at  table  eight,  tones  up  her  store  of  information  and  her  per- 
sonality by  reading  intelligently.  She  belongs  to  a  book-a-month 
club  and  is  a  steady  patron  of  the  public  library.  Her  husband 
being  gone  most  of  the  daytime,  she  spends  her  time  reading. 
Her  gracious  smile  is  patent  proof  of  her  tolerant  spirit. 
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Perhaps  the  most  potent  force  in  the  development  of  an  atti- 
tude of  tolerance  is  the  modern  university.  A  splendid  example 
of  the  democratic  spirit  engendered  by  this  institution  is  the 
student  body  and  faculty  of  Creighton  University.  Any  liberal 
arts  college  almost  presupposes  a  widely  traveled  student  body 
(Creighton  has  students  enrolled  from  thirty-five  states  and 
three  foreign  countries).  The  reading  required  of  and  encour- 
aged among  the  students  is  the  kind  that  teaches,  stimulates, 
and  inspires.  A  college  education  rolls  travel  and  wide  reading 
into  one  and  lends  a  guiding  hand  through  the  medium  of 
competent  instructors  who  have  seen  life  as  it  is,  have  studied 
and  observed  the  development  of  hundreds  of  students  under 
their  care,  and  are  able  to  point  the  right  road  with  accuracy. 
It  was  the  call  of  the  University  which  put  me  in  touch  with  the 
negro  cook,  the  white  maid,  Mr.  Burton,  Mrs.  Jones,  and  Harvey 
here  at  the  hotel.  It  was  this  attraction  of  higher  education 
which  brought  me  from  South  Dakota  to  Omaha,  to  Creighton 
University,  and  incidentally,  to  thirty-second  avenue.  It  was 
the  call  of  the  University  which  has  brought  into  my  life  the 
acquaintance  and  friendship  of  learned  teachers  at  college — 
men  who  are  the  intellectual  " cream  of  the  crop" — men  whose 
friendship  will  become  a  permanent  part  of  my  make-up.  I 
believe  that  if  there  is  one  institution  which  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  create  a  feeling  of  tolerance  and  respect  among 
men,  it  is  the  liberal  arts  college.  Someone  has  said,  and  truly, 
that  the  world  looks  to  the  college-bred  man  for  leadership.  If 
a  solution  is  to  be  found  for  the  world's  ailments,  it  must  come 
from  him!  The  Alma-Mater  fosters  a  spirit  of  love  and 
brotherhood  that  cannot  be  equalled.  Not  only  does  she  incul- 
cate in  the  hearts  of  her  students  a  love  of  her  as  an  individual 
institution  but  she  fosters  a  quality  of  clear,  cool  discernment 
that  disregards  the  superficial  difference  of  man  and  gets  down 
to  the  essential  similarities.  Every  year  football,  basketball, 
baseball,  track,  and  debate  teams  make  tours  to  different  schools 
in  several  states  and  compete  in  healthy  sport  and  intellectual 
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competition.  Through  wholesome  contests  they  grow  to  under- 
stand each  other  and  recognize  the  important  likenesses  and 
shallow  differences  that  are  common  or  peculiar  to  them.  When 
the  University  of  Oxford  sent  two  of  its  young  students  to  meet 
two  Creighton  University  students  in  open  debate,  a  bond  of 
good  feeling  was  esablished.  The  two  young  men  from  the 
British  Isles  were  clever,  witty,  good-humored,  intelligent.  They 
reflected  the  image  of  their  native  land.  The  far  reaching 
effects  of  the  good  will  brought  about  through  such  ventures 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Think  how  much  it  would  mean  to 
hear  two  debaters  from  Italy,  Germany,  France,  or  Japan  meet 
two  of  our  Creighton  debaters  in  open  forum!  How  much  un- 
natural intolerance  could  thereby  be  mitigated  or  dispelled ! 

The  tolerant  person  need  not  agree  with  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  his  fellow  man.  Indeed,  he  may  sift  them  through  a 
most  fine  sieve  of  criticism  before  even  considering  them  for 
acceptance  and  incorporation  into  his  own  philosophy  of  life. 
His  ticket  of  admsision  to  the  ranks  of  the  tolerant  is  merely 
his  willingness  to  "let  alone' '  the  fellow  who  holds  a  set  of 
values  different  from  his  own. 
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ALL  FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  YOU 

Eobekt  E.  Walker,  Arts  2 

idn  't  I  ever  tell  you  about  Daisy  1  Why  Daisy  is  one  of 
the  prettiest — when  I  get  out  of  here  I'm  going  to — 
I'm  going  to  get  out  tomorrow.     They  can't  keep  me 

here.     I'm  as  sane  as  you  are — but  wait.     Let's  begin  at  the 

beginning. 

A  long  time  ago — 

Snow  had  been  falling  in  big  soggy  flakes  all  that  cold  Decem- 
ber morning  and  the  night  before.  I  leaned  the  shovel  against 
the  door  and  pulled  on  a  pair  of  mittens.  A  brilliance  assailed 
my  eyes  as  the  sun  began  to  smile  on  the  whitened  city.  It 
seemed  a  shame  that  I  had  to  mar  the  evenness  of  the  white 
expanse,  broken  only  here  and  there  by  a  clump  of  snow-laden 
shrubbery  which  had  defied  being  entirely  buried. 

I  started  clearing  the  steps. 

When  one  shovels  snow,  one  usually  does  his  deepest  think- 
ing. It  seems  that  after  the  first  few  shovelsful,  the  operation 
assumes  a  monotony  and  one's  thoughts  are  seldom  distracted 
because  everything  is  white.  White  is  the  color  of  a  lot  of 
things — clouds  and  lilies  and  shrouds — no !  Not  shrouds !  Oh, 
yes,  I  was  shoveling  snow,  and  I  was  thinking  furiously,  as  I 
shovelled  past  the  hedge  and  started  on  the  outer  sidewalk. 

...  It  was  pretty  tough  on  poor  Dad  to  have  to  take  care  of 
me.  Of  course  he  hadn't  said  anything,  but  when  you  are 
twenty-two  years  old  and  just  out  of  college,  with  no  job  in 
sight,  you  know  you  're  quite  a  burden  to  a  hard-working  parent. 

"I  won't  stand  it  any  longer,"  I  said,  half  aloud,  "I'll  either 
get  a  job  or  get  out!" 

I  emphasized  my  decision  with  an  extra  large  shovelful  of 
snow  thrown  over  my  shoulder  with  a  little  more  than  usual 
energy. 
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Then  things  began  to  happen:  I  heard  a  little  smothered  cry 
and  snapped  erect.  I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes.  Sprawled  in  a 
snow  drift,  completely  knocked  over  by  the  oversize  shovelful, 
was  the  snow-splattered  figure  of  a  young  lady.  Underneath  a 
comical  little  hat,  knocked  awry  by  the  catastrophe,  a  pair  of 
flashing  eyes  threw  me  an  indignant  look.  I  don't  know  how 
long  I  stood  there,  but  the  expression  on  my  face  must  have 
been  a  study.  For  suddenly,  the  storm  clouds  went  out  of  those 
snapping  eyes  and  they  softened,  wrinkled  up  at  the  corners, 
and  began  to  laugh. 

Just  then,  I  recovered  from  my  surprise,  and  laughing  with 
the  young  lady,  helped  her  up.  To  my  stammered  apologies 
and  questions,  she  answered, 

"No  sir,  I'm  all  right.  It  serves  me  right  for  walking  in  such 
a  hurry  without  whistling,  or  yelling:  Gangway."  And  we 
laughed  again.  "Thank  you  so  much  for  helping  me  up,"  she 
added. 

She  took  a  ridiculously  small  mirror  from  her  purse  and 
watched  her  reflection  as  she  shook  the  tiny  flecks  of  snow  out 
of  her  wavy  brown  hair.  But  she  really  shouldn't  have,  because 
it  was  much  prettier  that  way.    Looked  like  diamonds,  sort  of. 

Then  with  a  smile  she  went  on — while  I  stood  dumbly  gazing 
after. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  snow-shovelling,  I  wasn't  thinking 
quite  so  deeply,  at  least  not  about  what  had  bothered  me  before. 

But  I  still  remembered  my  decision,  and  the  next  day  found 
me  looking  for  work.  Heretofore,  I  had  been  rather  exclusive 
in  my  job  hunting.  I  wasn't  afraid  of  work,  but  Dad  had  always 
told  me  that  a  college  graduate  needn't  have  to  do  manual  labor. 
Dad,  however,  hadn't  thought  the  depression  would  become 
this  bad. 

I  tried  the  stone  quarry,  the  gravel  pit,  the  railroad  company. 
I  even  tried  to  get  a  job  shining  shoes — all  without  success. 

As  I  was  heading  home  across  the  tracks,  I  saw  some  young- 
sters picking  up  coal.    If  things  kept  on  this  way,  I  was  think- 
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ing,  I  would  have  to  do  that  too.  Picking  up  coal  was — that  was 
it — why  hadn't  it  occurred  to  me!  The  coal  company!  Why  I 
hadn't  thought  of  it  before  is  beyond  me.  In  five  minutes,  I  was 
in  the  outer  offices  of  Mr.  Baker,  personnel  manager  of  the  coal 
company  where  we  had  always  bought  our  coal.  Typewriters 
were  clacking  busily.  Near  an  impressive-looking  door  marked 
Private  was  a  desk  on  which  stood  a  name-plate  reading  Miss 
Stanlin,  Sec'y  to  Mr.  Baker.  Someone  at  the  desk  was  working 
busily,  bent  low  over  some  auditor's  sheets. 

Blithely,  I  said,  "Tell  Mr.  Baker  that  a  strong,  ambitious 
young  man  is  here  looking  for  work." 

Miss  Stanlin  looked  up  with  a  look  designed  to  freeze.  Then, 
those  cold  eyes  melted  and  wrinkled  up  at  the  corners. 

"Well,"  she  smiled,  "I  guess  I  can  recommend  your  shovel- 
ling work.    I'll  see  if  Mr.  Baker  will  see  you." 

It  was  the  young  lady  I  had  shovelled  snow  on. 

I  was  still  standing  agape  when  she  returned  saying  Mr. 
Baker  would  see  me  now. 

Mr.  Baker  was  very  affable.  No,  he  hadn't  any  openings. 
Would  Mr.  Baker  consider  having  me  work  on  two  days'  trial, 
at  the  end  of  which,  if  not  satisfied,  he  needn't  pay  me? 

"Say,  you  really  want  a  chance,  don't  you,  young  fellow!" 

"I'm  afraid  it's  quite  necessary,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  report  to  the  deliveries  office  at  7  A.  M.  Monday,  in 
working  clothes,"  he  instructed. 

In  triumphant  jubilation,  I  marched  out  of  the  office,  and  on 
the  way  out,  received  permission  from  Miss  Stanlin  to  formally 
apologize  for  throwing  snow  on  her  by  taking  her  to  dinner  that 
night. 

Daisy — that  was  her  name — Daisy  Stanlin — was  swell. 
You've  heard  lots  of  descriptions  of  beautiful  girls.  Daisy  fitted 
them  all.  Brown  wavy  hair  that  curled  teasingly,  carressingly, 
at  her  cheeks.  A  complexion  that  reminded  you  of  clean,  fresh, 
morning  dew  on  rose  petals.  A  mouth  that  seemed  always  ready 
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to  smile.  But,  best  of  all  a  pair  of  dark,  flashing  eyes  that 
sometimes,  when  they  laughed,  reminded  you  of  cool  lily-pools 
in  the  springtime  .  .  . 

Sounds  funny,  but  that's  the  way  I  felt  after  I  had  been  going 
out  with  Daisy  every  Saturday  night  for  a  few  months.  She 
was  an  exceptionally  fine  companion  at  parties  and,  though  she 
didn't  care  much  for  dancing,  was  an  excellent  dancer.  We 
soon  found  we  had  virtually  the  same  tastes  in  books  and  plays. 
Daisy  had  a  liking  for  old-fashioned  songs  and  we  often  sang 
such  favorites  as  " Sidewalks  of  New  York,"  "Old  Oaken 
Bucket,"  and  "There's  a  Long,  Long,  Trail  a- Winding,"  while 
Daisy  accompanied  on  the  piano.  In  fact,  each  enjoyable  Sat- 
urday went  so  fast  and  another  approached  so  slowly  that  it 
seemed  I  couldn't  be  with  Daisy  enough. 

Meanwhile,  I  progressed  with  the  job.  No  word  came  from 
the  office  that  my  "payless  trial  period"  hadn't  satisfied  Mr. 
Baker,  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  the  weekly  pay  check  bolstered 
my  spirits.  After  two  months,  I  had  already  won  twice  the  five 
dollars  bonus  which  was  given  to  the  employee  doing  the  most 
efficient  work  each  week. 

As  winter  reluctantly  gave  way  to  spring,  and  blithe  spring- 
to  summer,  I  found  more  and  more  reason  to  bless  the  thought 
that  had  sent  me  to  the  coal  company  for  a  job.  I  had  been 
saving  a  certain  amount  weekly  and  soon  the  bank  account  book 
began  to  smile.  At  the  end  of  June,  I  received  notice  that  I  was 
promoted  to  Assistant  Manager  of  Deliveries  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  wages.  Of  course,  the  position  wasn't  much  of  an 
advancement,  but  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  it 
showed  that  the  company  was  watching  me. 

At  this  time  Daisy  went  on  a  month's  vacation  to  Arizona 
with  her  uncle,  and  after  she  was  gone  only  a  week,  I  knew  that 
with  her  had  gone  a  large  part  of  the  sunshine  in  my  life. 
Sparkling  letters  from  her  assured  me  that  she  missed  me,  too. 
I'm  afraid  some  of  my  own  letters  were  more  than  mere 
friendly  notes. 
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What  did  it  all  mean?  It  meant  that  I  missed  Daisy  more 
than  I  had  ever  missed  anyone,  and  I  didn't  ever  want  it  to 
happen  again.  Before  I  could  change  my  mind,  I  wrote  her  a 
strangely  short  (only  five-page)  letter  asking  to  take  her  to 
dinner  the  very  evening  she  returned.  Then  I  began  to  set  the 
stage. 

Of  course,  I  was  going  to  ask  her  to  marry  me!  Hadn't  she 
said  she  missed  me,  too!  Hadn't  I  saved  almost  three  hundred 
dollars  since  January?    Hadn't  I  been  promoted? 

I  went  to  the  "Parthenon,"  a  little  cabaret  which  had  been 
our  favorite  eating  place  before  she  went  away.  I  had  a  table 
reserved  in  the  little  arbor  near  the  orchestra.  I  arranged  for 
champagne.  I  even  fixed  it  with  the  orchestra  leader  to  play 
"Bicycle  Built  for  Two"  (one  of  Daisy's  favorites,  and  a  par- 
ticular favorite  with  me  since  Daisy's  name  was  in  it)  ten  min- 
utes after  we  were  seated  at  our  table.  Nothing  was  to  detract 
from  an  air  of  romance ! 

When  I  took  Daisy  and  her  uncle  home  from  the  station  the 
next  afternoon,  I  was  happier  than  I  had  ever  been.  I  had 
never  seen  her  more  radiantly  beautiful.  She  had  run  from  the 
train,  thrown  her  arms  impulsively  around  me,  and  kissed  me 
full  on  the  mouth.    I  didn't  even  notice  if  people  smiled. 

Later  when  we  were  on  the  way  to  the  "Parthenon"  I  won- 
dered how  Daisy  would  answer  me.  What  if  she  refused?  Maybe 
I  had  better  wait  a  little  longer.  But  it  was  too  late  now. 
Everything  at  the  cabaret  was  arranged.  Anyway,  hadn't  she 
kissed  me  right  in  front  of  everybody? 

I  think  Daisy  unconsciously  shared  in  my  excitement  and 
tension,  since  she  held  my  arm  just  a  little  more  tightly  than 
usual. 

Just  across  the  street  from  the  "Parthenon"  I  saw  lying, 
right  where  you  step  down  the  curb  to  go  across,  a  safety  pin. 
Now,  I  had  never  been  superstitious,  but  my  mother  had  always 
told  me  that  it  was  an  omen  of  good  fortune  to  find  a  safety  pin. 
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With  a  hasty  thought  that  I  couldn't  afford  to  sacrifice  any 
luck,  I  stooped  to  pick  it  up  while  Daisy  continued  walking  a  few 
steps  into  the  street. 

I  was  too  busy  thinking  to  hear  the  blare  of  a  motor  horn  and 
the  sound  of  screeching  brakes.  But,  I  did  hear  a  little  stifled 
scream.  I  straightened  to  see  Daisy  lying  perfectly  still  on  the 
pavement. 

.  .  .  Then  things  went  black  for  a  while,  and  I  come  to  in  this 
place  and  they  won't  let  me  out,  and  they  won't  let  me  see 
Daisy ! 

They  try  to  tell  me  she's  dead.  Dead.  Dead  I  She  can't  be 
dead.  Wasn't  the  orchestra  going  to  play  "Bicycle  Built  for 
Two?"  Wasn't  I  going  to  ask  her  to  marry  me?  Dead!  She 
can't  be  dead!  And  I've  told  them  time  and  again,  I've  got  to 
see  her. 

And  that's  why  they  keep  me  here  and  won't  let  me  go. 

And  that's  why  the  words  of  that  cursed  song  burn  fire  in  my 
brain. 

And  that  's  why  I  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  singing : 

"Daisy,  Daisy 
Give  me  your  answer,  do. 
I  'm  half  crazy  ..." 


The  white-coated  young  man  at  the  ward  desk  turned  and 
called  wearily,  "Hey,  Joe,  that  howler  in  Number  Eight  is 
timing  up  again.  See  if  you  can  get  him  to  talking  about  the 
weather  or  something.    That  dumb  Daisy  song  is  getting  on  my 
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Thomas  Edward  Kane,  Medicine  4 

"They  went  forth  to  battle,  but  they  always  fell  .  .  ." 

— Seamus  O'Sheel. 
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r.  Larry  Lacey  stood  at  the  great  nmllioned  window  in 
the  library  of  his  ancient  country  home,  "  Money  na 
Biogh,"  looking  reflectively  and  with  quiet  enjoyment 
across  the  greening  terraces  of  the  old  garden  below.  The 
golden  April  sunlight  outlined  his  slight,  dignified  figure  against 
the  blue  sky  beyond  and  fell  in  a  gleaming,  lambent  line  across 
the  polished  stone  floor  of  the  room.  He  turned  his  head  and 
addressed  himself  to  his  father-in-law  who  was  sitting  near  the 
enormous  hearth  which  interposed  itself  between  the  ordered 
racks  of  books  along  the  walls. 

"Do  you  think,  then,  they'll  be  after  doing  it,  really  revolt- 
ing V9  His  tone  was  almost  careless  for  the  spell  of  the  fields 
and  the  odorous  Irish  Spring  was  upon  him  and  with  it,  as  ever, 
had  come  that  rare  old  magic  which  weaves  itself  into  one's 
nature  and  makes  one  neglectful  somehow  of  less  important 
things,  such  as  politics,  professions,  money  even.  It  was  that 
way  even  to  this  dear  old  fellow  high  in  the  British  government ; 
he  could  do  no  more  than  pretend  a  real  interest.  "You  have 
already  told  me  that  the  Irish  Volunteers  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  Germany  and  that  the  Dutch  vessel  "Aud"  was 
overtaken  by  the  British  fleet,  found  to  be  transporting  arms 
for  Ireland  and — " 

"And,"  the  white  haired  old  man  continued  in  his  pleasant 
but  cynical  voice,  ' '  she  was  sunk  by  her  own  men  to  avoid  cap- 
ture." He  stood  up,  straightened  his  rich,  dark  coat  and 
smoothed  his  rather  formal  cravat  with  a  huge,  fumbling  hand. 
"We  have  known  the  Volunteer's  parade,  scheduled  for  today, 
meant  revolt,  but  it  was  called  off  yesterday  so  there's  no  imme- 
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diate  danger.  Why  all  the  government  men  have  left  for  Lon- 
don and  not  even  one  officer's  leave  was  cancelled.' ' 

"Why  then,"  Larry  asked  looking  steadily  at  Major  Ambrose 
with  some  interest,  "Why  be  telling  me  these  things  and  on 
such  a  lovely  day  too.  Let's  be  forgettin'  bloody  revolt  now 
then  and  we'll  go  out  for  a  stroll  by  the  river." 

"Because,"  the  Major  chose  to  answer  his  question  and  held 
his  attention  with  a  kind  but  accusing  gaze,  "My  daughter  mar- 
ried the  greatest  surgeon  in  Ireland.  His  practice  is  among  the 
Dublin  English,  his  sympathies,  well,  elsewhere  shall  we  say ! 
Pearse,  Plunkett  and  even,"  his  tone  held  a  little  of  venom, 
"that  Connolly,  the  labor  leader,  are  not  unfriendly  with  you 
while  young  John  O'Neill  has  been  one  of  your  best  friends  for 
years.  All  I  want,  Larry,  is  for  you  to  remember  your  wife  is 
of  these  people  and  she  has  not  been  a  bad  wife  to  you,  Larry. 
Your,"  he  smiled  diffidently  and  disarmingly,  "shall  we  say 
your  affluence,  is  of  these  people  and  I'm  not  anxious  to  see  you 
ruined  in  one  foolish  gesture  and  that's  what — ."  He  finished 
with  a  shrug. 

So  it  was  not  until  an  hour  later  that  Larry  left  for  his  walk 
alone  after  reassuring  his  father-in-law  that  he  was  a  physician, 
not  a  revolutionist.  After  all,  he  mused  to  himself,  I  like  my 
wealth  and  position;  I  had  too  much  of  the  other  in  my  early 
years ;  small  chance  of  my  throwing  it  all  up.  He  strolled  down 
the  old  curving  road  lined  by  the  tall  trees  of  the  park  and 
hedged  in  by  small  mountain  ash  and  hawthorne.  As  usual  he 
went  slowly,  drinking  in  the  soft  beauty  of  it  all  against  the 
weeks  ahead  in  Dublin,  the  press  of  work,  the  scurry  of  his  busy 
life  that  always  threatened  the  poetry  that  was  in  his  soul.  How 
he  loved  his  place  which  was  called  by  its  queer  Irish  name  that 
meant  "copse  of  the  King"!  How  much  he  had  made  it  his 
own  and  a  part  of  him  since  he  bought  it  from  the  estate  of  his 
poor  friend  de  Bourke,  now  dead!  It  was  a  symbol  of  the  ease 
and  dignity  of  the  Irish  country  life  and  of  all  he  had  envied  as 
a  boy  when  he  worked  in  the  fields  across  the  little  river  that  so 
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softly  flowed  between  its  lush  banks  down  towards  Tullow.  His 
eyes  sought  the  reedy  edge  of  the  stream  as  he  came  further 
along  and  in  the  distance  was  the  dear  little  white  farm  house 
facing  the  dusty  road.  The  rowan  in  the  yard  shaded  his 
brother's  children  now  and  much  more  they  had  now  than  he 
had  then.  He  had  seen  to  that.  But  his  mother  was  dead  and 
lying  in  that  graveyard  just  visible  at  the  crest  of  a  hill  to  the 
west;  she  had  died  the  night  he  came  home,  successful  from 
having  taken  a  great  surgical  appointment  in  Dublin  after  years 
in  which  her  hard  work  had  been  all  to  help  him.  The  years  had 
passed  in  not  unpleasant  sameness  since  he  had  bought  the 
"castle"  after  his  mother's  death,  but  there  was  some  light 
gone  from  him  which  could  only  come  back  when  he  saw  the 
quiet  rain,  the  profusion  of  roses  and  hawthorne  along  that 
dusty  old  road,  and  feel  the  country  breeze  along  the  fields  that 
were  all  around. 

His  reverie  broke  and  he  turned  toward  the  looming  trees 
and  blue  smoke  which  curled  up  from  the  great  chimneys  in  his 
park.  His  wife  and  little  Larry  would  be  waiting.  Then  there 
would  be  the  brief  ride,  and  Dublin,  and  work.  A  sense  of 
nostalgia  came  over  him  in  an  almost  sickening  wave  and  he 
paused  as  a  strange  feeling  gripped  him.  He  strained  his  eyes 
through  the  evening  as  if  to  look  with  all  his  strength  over  the 
whole  country,  toward  his  old  home,  the  white,  dusty  road  and 
the  little  hills,  and  then  to  where  his  own  lovely  house  lay  before 
him,  long  and  low  in  the  afterglow  of  twilight.  A  feeling  was  in 
him  that  he  might  never  see  it  all  again  and  he  stooped  to  pick 
one  little  blossom  from  the  creviced  wall  of  his  demesne,  then 
turned  away.  It  had  been  a  lovely  day.  And  it  was  Easter 
Sunday  of  1916! 

Easter  Monday  was  a  day  beautiful  beyond  belief,  serene  and 
quiet  with  that  pleasant  warmth  in  the  air,  the  odor  of  growing 
tilings  that  seems  each  year  to  transform  Dublin  into  the  airiest, 
gayest  city  in  all  the  world.  Lacey  looked  out  of  the  window 
over  the  lovely  green  of  Fitzwilliam  square  on  which  his  charm- 
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ing  town  house  looked.    His  heart  was  light  as  he  walked  down 
the  sunny  hallway. 

"Good-morning,  'tis  the  broth  of  a  day  it  is,"  he  called  in  at 
Eleanor's  door  with  conscious  Irish  idiom.  But  she  only  raised 
her  ruffled  head,  essayed  a  bit  of  a  smile  and  more  than  a  little 
frown,  then  sank  back  into  a  delicious  drowsiness.  But  young 
Larry  was  already  up  and  having  his  cereal  on  the  balcony  of 
the  nursery  which  overlooked  a  garden  at  the  back. 

He  was  off  to  the  hospital  and,  in  spite  of  its  being  a  bank 
holiday,  he  had  lots  to  do;  too  much  he  reminded  himself.  It 
was  all  true  enough  what  some  were  saying,  for,  although  still 
the  senior  professor  in  clinical  surgery  at  the  university,  he  had 
gradually  delegated  his  charity  work  to  Sturns  while  he  went  at 
full  pace  caring  for  his  own  lucrative  practice.  Sometimes  he 
felt  that  these  were  not  his  own  people,  that  he  should  be  work- 
ing for  the  poor,  those  who  needed  help,  but  could  not  buy  it ; 
but,  and  does  not  each  of  us  have  our  own  small  despair!  He 
could  only  shrug  his  shoulders  and  go  on. 

"That's  all  for  today,  sir,"  his  young  assistant  said  as  he 
peeled  off  his  perspiration-dampened  suit  and  made  for  a 
shower  with  obvious  relief.  The  lights  had  been  hot  and  that 
last  lap  had  been  a  bit  of  too  long  for  his  liking.  "Did  you  have 
a  pleasant  Easter  at  ' Money,'  and  you  gone  for  three  days,"  he 
called  back  to  Dr.  Lacey  who  was  more  slowly  disrobing?  Of 
course  the  society  column  would  have  a  full  description  of  the 
week-end  and  the  Doctor's  guests,  but  the  hospital  people  were 
always  a  little  pleased  to  hear  things  from  the  grat  man  himself. 

"Very  quiet,"  Lacey  smiled,  "Too  quiet  for  a  young  man 
such  as  you,  Malone.  Now,  where  will  it  be  this  afternoon.  The 
races'?" 

"Oh,  yes,  and  losin'  all  my  money.  Better  be  coming  out,  sir, 
for  'tis  all  of  Dublin  will  be  there  and  a  gallant  field  and  a  gay 

time." 

Larry  made  some  reply  and  stood  looking  off  to  the  east 
with  an  uneasy  feeling.    His  house  was  just  beyond  Stephen's 
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green  and  he  fancied  he  had  heard  shots  from  that  direction.  He 
turned  and  hurried  for  he  must  visit  some  patients.  It  was  after 
twelve,  and  he  wanted  time  for  the  charity  wards.  Eleanor's 
friends,  her  peers  the  English  were  a  neurotic  gang.  Well,  he 
owed  a  great  deal  to  them  and  most  of  all  to  that  lovely,  dark 
girl  who  had  married  him  seven  years  before.  His  practice  had 
become  what  it  was,  partly  at  least,  because  of  her.  He  was 
wealthy,  a  little  famous  and,  he  was  thinking  in  disgust,  more 
than  a  little  selfish ! 

They  were  at  tea  that  afternoon  when  the  news  first  came  by 
way  of  a  young  barrister  next  door.  While  nearly  all  of 
Dublin  was  either  at  the  seaside  or  at  the  Fairyhouse  races,  the 
bombshell  had  burst!  The  Volunteers  suddenly  marched  to 
strategic  parts  of  the  city.  The  revolution  was  in  full  swing. 
They  had  shot  the  sergeant  at  Upper  Castle  Yard  and,  not 
knowing  that  only  four  soldiers  were  between  them  and  control 
of  the  seat  of  government  in  Ireland,  they  retired  to  positions 
commanding  the  Castle.  Pearse  and  Connolly  seized  the  Post 
Office ;  large  stretches  of  city  roofs,  well  mapped  for  weeks,  were 
soon  held  by  the  Sinn  Feiners.  Rumor  had  it,  the  barrister 
contended,  that  numbers  of  German  troops  were  landing  at 
various  points  in  Ireland  and  Casement  had  landed  from  a  Ger- 
man submarine  Sunday. 

' '  This  is  the  end  of  everything, ' '  Lacey  groaned  after  his  first 
brief  flash  of  admiration  for  the  Volunteers '  courage.  "The 
hot-headed  fools  will  be  slaughtered  by  nightfall.  Let  you  be 
thinking  now;  calling  off  the  whole  thing  yesterday  and  then 
revolting  today  means  that  only  a  few  of  the  lads  are  there.  The 
poor  fellows  and  poor  well-meaning  poets,  MacDonagh,  Plun- 
kett  and  Pearse!" 

"At  least  we  need  take  no  part  in  it."  Eleanor's  tone  was 
cold  and  unfriendly,  but  questioning  as  she  looked  at  Larry  with 
intent  gaze.  He  made  some  answer  and  left  to  obtain  more 
news.  All  the  way  down  the  streets,  filled  with  little  groups  of 
people,  he  was  praying  that  he  would  do  nothing  foolish;  the 
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chance  was  too  great.  The  city  was  restless  that  evening.  About 
nightfall,  Castle  troops  were  reinforced  and  tried  to  storm  the 
rebels  who  held  the  Evening  Mail  offices,  but  they  were  repelled 
by  an  overwhelming  burst  of  fire.  The  night  was  uneasy  as  old 
Dublin,  scarred  by  wars  since  the  Danes,  settled  down  in  the 
center  of  her  surrounding  dark  mountains  to  see  death  walk  her 
streets  again;  to  see  aliens  kill  Irishmen  in  her  streets.  Could 
the  Irish  succeed! 

All  day  Tuesday  troops  poured  into  the  city  as  the  true 
seriousness  of  the  insurrection  was  understood.  When  he  went 
to  the  hospital  in  the  morning,  Larry  noticed  quiet  groups  of 
men  guarding  Stephen's  Green  where  lorrys  and  trams  were 
barricading  the  way.  By  night  many  of  the  men  were  dead  as 
the  troops  sniped  from  nearby  buildings.  All  day  reports  came 
to  the  hospital.  The  Four  Courts,  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
Liberty  Hall,  Boland's  Mill,  the  City  Hall  and  long  stretches  of 
Sackville  street  had  been  held  by  Volunteers.  The  British 
troops,  especially  the  young  men  fresh  from  England  had 
walked  into  flaming  death  along  the  canal  as  they  marched  into 
Dublin. 

Larry  was  worried  more  than  ever  that  evening.  His  boys, 
for  he  looked  on  his  countrymen  with  such  affection,  some  of 
them  only  sixteen,  were  being  killed  by  British  troops.  They 
were  lying  wounded.  And  hadn't  he  almost  promised  MacXeill 
to  help  them  in  such  a  case!  Still,  Larry  hardened  his  heart. 
Eleanor  was  ever  in  his  mind,  and  the  spectre  of  losing  her,  his 
home,  his  practice — all  these  things  held  him  back.  Such  is  the 
human  tie,  so  men  renounce  the  beautiful  gesture  for  all  these 
things,  even  for  money. 

It  rained  most  of  the  day,  but  the  night  was  clear,  and  opera- 
tions in  the  chief  streets  went  on  with  surly  doggedness.  Much 
firing  came  from  Stephens  Green.  The  new  soldiers  were  aston- 
ished by  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Dubliners  to  them ;  such  a 
peculiar  enemy  they  were  thinking  as  the  non-combatants 
thronged  the  streets  curiously. 
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It  must  have  been  three  o'clock  Wednesday  morning  when 
John  O'Neill 's  rap  broke  in  on  the  stillness  which  was  only 
punctured  by  guns  in  the  distance.    Larry  let  him  in. 

"Are  you  alone — "  The  young  man  was  breathless  and  his 
suit  was  torn  and  bloody.  Lacey  sat  him  in  the  library  and  went 
out  to  reassure  Eleanor. 

"It's  only  John,"  then  as  she  clung  to  him  crying  softly  and 
pleading,  he  weakened  and  promised  her,  "No,  I  won't  go,  I 
won't  be  goin'  with  him,  Eleanor;  do  you  be  waiting  just  a 
moment  and  he  will  be  gone." 

"Well,"  John  blurted  out  when  he  returned,  "I  see  it  was  no 
use  at  all  comin'  and  you  ready  to  refuse  me.  We've  got  no 
chance  out  there,  just  holding  on  while  they're  bringin'  troops 
and  guns  in  by  the  moment.  We're  retreating  from  the  Green 
to  the  house  tops  in  an  hour  and  I  have  to  be  back  by  then.  Shall 
I  be  tellin'  them  that  Dr.  Larry  Lacey  will  be  havin'  office  hours 
for  the  British  tomorrow,  but  not  a  kind  word  for  a  wounded 
Irish  lad  tonight?" 

"John,"  Larry  was  so  ashamed  the  other  was  feeling  it  him- 
self, "My  wife — .  I  can't  come,  you  know —  Anyway  I  didn't 
approve  of  this."  He  sighed  a  little.  Life  plays  such  queer 
tricks. 

"Well,"  John  was  leaving,  "Casement  landed  from  a  sub- 
marine, but  was  captured  when  the  car  sent  for  him  went  into 
the  river.  The  Post  Office  will  fall  soon.  There  are  over  a  dozen 
wounded  suffering  torture  at  Kelly's  fish-tackle  store  on  the 
quay.  I've  been  there,  Lacey.  The  path  is  not  more  of  a  hell 
than  you'll  be  suffering  if  you  never  come  to  them.  I'm  afraid 
you  don't  dare."  With  that  he  had  slipped  out.  Larry  did  not 
sleep  all  night. 

The  next  morning  there  were  only  the  dead  in  the  Green,  and 
the  Volunteers'  flag  flew  from  the  College  of  Surgeons  which 
commanded  the  park.  While  Larry  was  operating,  news  came 
that  Liberty  Hall  had  been  shelled  by  a  gunboat  which  came  up 
the  river.     A  German  naval  demonstration  in  sympathy  with 
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the  Volunteers  had  failed  on  last  Monday,  although  it   was  a 
gallant  gesture. 

"Doctor,"  Sturns,  his  junior  took  Larry  aside  with  a  depre- 
cating gesture,  "I'm  going  to  be  a  little  bit  insolent.  I  can  see 
the  indecision  in  your  face,  but  don't  let  these  crazy  fools  talk 
you  into  anything.  Your  practice  is  among  the  people  these  men 
hate,  your  wife  is  one  of  them.  Will  you  promise  me  to  think  of 
them?  You're  being  watched,  I  know,  and  the  thing  is  nearly 
over  now,  so  why  throw  everything  up  at  this  time  ?  AVill  you 
remember  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  but  dear  God,  man,  these  poor  fellows  are  Irishmen  and 
there's  none  to  help  them.  I,"  he  gave  a  little  gesture,  "I've 
enough  and  more  saved  for  my  family,  my  honor  though  is  in 
tatters.  Eleanor — "  He  broke  off  and  put  away  the  thought. 
Defeat!  The  words  of  an  old  poem  came  to  him,  "This  is  the 
end  of  every  song  man  sings  ..." 

It  was  one  0  'clock  when  he  walked  into  the  sun-porch  at  home 
and  told  Eleanor  he  was  going.  O'Neill  had  come  again.  He 
could  not  refuse,  for  men  were  dying. 

'  'Eleanor,  I'm  not  ungrateful.  'Ungrateful,  is  it  now,'  you'll 
be  saying,  but  still  I  must  go.  The  Laceys  have  always  stood 
with  Ireland  since  the  days  of  the  Normans.  My  mother  would 
wTant  me  to  go.  These  boys  would  rather  die  fighting  for  Ire- 
land than  in  foreign  trenches  for  what,  heaven  alone  knows." 
So  he  spoke,  and  as  he  did  there  was  a  little  of  death  in  her  face 
for  she  could  see  death  or  ruin  awaited  him  no  matter  how  it 
went.  He  was  looking  hard  at  the  garden.  That  lilac  bush 
should  bloom  soon,  and  sure  its  fragrance  would  be  on  the  moist 
air  like  a  song  and  the  little  tree  just  putting  forth  crimson 
blossoms  would  be  hanging  over  the  wall,  swinging  in  the  May 
breezes.  He  would  not  see  them  then.  He  turned  and  the 
thought  of  it  and  a  vision  of  "Money  na  Eiogh"  and  the  roses 
in  June  was  in  his  heart.  So  each  of  us  keeps  within  his  heart 
some  dream.  He  was  still  standing  by  the  door  as  if  dazed 
when  she  arose  and  came  toward  him. 
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"Why  did  you  wait,  then?  I  was  wrong  to  ask  it  and  now  I 
want  you  to  go.  Little  Larry  and  I  will  wait  here  and  I  pray 
God,"  her  voice  broke  suddenly  as  she  came  toward  him,  "I 
pray  that  some  man  is  as  brave  as  you  if  ever  he  lies  wounded. ' ' 
She  held  him  close,  sobbing,  as  he  assured  her  he  would  be 
back,  and  then  she  even  smiled  a  little  as  he  left.  She  never 
saw  him  again. 

His  heart  was  in  a  whirl  of  joy  as  he  followed  O'Neill  down 
alleyways  where  bullets  whistled,  through  dark  courts  and  over 
dirty  barges  by  the  quays  until  they  reached  Kelly's  and  slipped 
in  while  the  soldiers  were  reloading  a  machine-gun  opposite. 
Instantly  he  fell  to  work,  relieving  pain ;  saving  some,  watching 
others  die.  How  bravely  they  died  for  their  beliefs,  these 
youngsters!  And  how  bravely  too  did  the  young  men  of  the 
troops  fall  in  battle  outside ! 

They  had  just  begun  to  move  the  men  out  when  the  heavy 
guns  came  up  and  shelling  began.  Fire  had  broken  out  along 
splendid  Sackville  street  and  crowds  were  outside  at  a  distance 
watching  the  spectacle  of  a  modern  city  being  shelled.  Machine- 
gun  bullets  searched  out  every  corner  of  the  old  brick  building 
as  the  men  took  to  the  roofs.  Lacey  was  the  last  to  leave.  All 
that  day  he  worked  on  the  roofs. 

By  Thursday  evening  Eleanor  had  lost  hope.  The  major  was 
having  the  troops  watch  for  Dr.  Lacey  and  they  even  searched 
the  smouldering  ruins  of  Kelly's  for  his  body.  Boland's  Mill 
was  being  held  by  an  almost  unknown  lieutenant  named  de  Val- 
era.  MacDonagh  was  advised  by  a  priest  on  Friday  to  surren- 
der, but  he  refused.  Saturday  morning  the  rumor  recurred  that 
Verdun  had  fallen.  That  morning  Pearse  surrendered,  and  men 
were  still  being  shot  on  nearby  roofs. 

Sunday  evening  MacDonagh  surrendered  at  a  little  after  five ; 
the  College  of  Surgeons  had  fallen,  and  Sir  John  Maxwell 
accepted  an  unconditional  surrender.  At  six  the  next  morning 
the  major  found  Larry,  unconscious  and  wounded,  lying  across 
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the  cornice  of  a  building  from  whence  some  of  the  last  shots  had 
come.    He  was  removed  to  a  prison  hospital. 

In  the  weeks  between  they  allowed  him  to  see  no  one.  He 
was  taken  to  an  English  prison  when  his  wounds  allowed  and 
here  the  Major  brought  all  his  influence  to  bear.  The  papers 
soon  carried  a  discrete  item  to  the  effect  that  the  widely  known 
Irish  surgeon,  Dr.  Lacey,  had  entered  the  King's  navy  as  a  sur- 
gical advisor  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

He  never  quite  recovered  from  the  blow,  and  the  thought  of 
the  cruelty  after  the  revolt  weighed  on  him.    Poor  Plunkett  had 
been  among  those  shot,  he  who  had  written,  "The  Spark."  And 
MacDonagh  was  gone — he  who  said : 
"I  turned  my  back, 
On  the  dream  I  had  shaped, 
And  to  this  road  before  me 
My  face  I  turned. ' ' 
Brave  men!     Connolly  and  the  leaders  had  paid  with  their 
lives  for  loving  freedom.     Cosgrave  and  deValera  were  in  dis- 
grace and  would  probably  never  leave  prison  and  never  enter 
Ireland  again.    They  had  crushed  Ireland,  had  shot  some  poets 
and  all  one  could  do  was  forget. 

#     #     # 

It  was  the  most  quiet  night  they  had  ever  seen  on  that  ocean. 
The  white  ship  rolled  only  slightly  as  a  small,  vagrant  breeze 
struck  her  great  sides.  The  two  officers  on  deck  were  softly 
whispering.  They  were  waiting  for  a  man  to  die.  Below  Larry 
stirred  slightly  as  the  breeze  crept  into  the  small  cabin  and 
seemed  to  chase  the  ray  of  moonlight  across  the  white  flooring. 
He  was  thinking  how  like  the  rays  of  sun  that  almost  golden 
light  was.  How  like  the  sun  at  home  that  fell  across  his  vacant 
desk  and  caressed  the  books  he  could  open  no  more.  Well,  sure 
'twas  a  long  road  and  one  he  would  walk  no  more.  He  could 
think  of  it  all  now,  once  more  before  the  last  sinking  came  upon 
him  and  he  would  lie  dead,  never  to  see  Eleanor,  little  Larry  or 
home  again. 
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The  boat  rocked  a  little  and  the  breeze  came  again.  It  almost 
smelled  of  roses,  it  did;  there  was  a  glorious  fragrance  on  the 
air  that  made  him  swear  he  was  back  in  the  garden  at  ' '  Money 
na  Biogh."  But  he  was  tired  and  things  were  no  longer  clear. 
That  would  be  his  house  he  was  seeing  as  if  in  a  haze,  and  the 
river  there  and  a  dusty  white  road  down  to  his  old  home.  It  was 
early  dusk  and  the  demesne  seemed  to  unfold  before  him.  He 
was  picking  a  little  blossom  from  the  wall  and  it  was  Easter 
Sunday — or,  no,  it  was  surely  June  and  the  scent  of  roses  in  the 
air.  Yes,  there  were  Eleanor  and  little  Larry  in  the  garden. 
They  turned,  their  arms  full  of  roses,  and  came  toward  him 
smiling ;  ah,  paradise  would  have  no  such  lovely  things !  They 
came  closer,  but  now  their  eyes  were  full  of  tears — his  heart 
leaped,  such  a  funny  leap,  and  then  there  was  nothing  more  .  .  . 


Secrets 

Who  looks  for  long  at  the  new  blossomed  earth, 
With  its  colors  far  reaching,  its  winds  fragrant  blowing, 
Will  have  revealed  to  him  the  secret  things 
That  only  the  earth  is  knowing. 

It  will  tell  who  wipes  the  sunbeams 
Free  from  dust  to  keep  them  shining; 
Who  wraps  the  earth  in  a  cloak  of  blue 
With  the  snow-white  clouds  for  a  lining. 

Who  waves  the  leaves  of  maiden  hair 
And  keeps  the  stars  all  polished  bright 
That  we  may  see  the  shadows  that  flirt 
With  the  moon-beams  through  the  night. 

Who  looks  for  long  at  the  new-born  earth, 
Its  vibrant  living,  its  shadows  lengthened 
Will  find  he  can  rise  and  go  his  way 
His  mind  and  body  strengthened. 

— Cecilia  Engel,  St.  M.  2 
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Nan  Biley,  Graduate  School 

s  early  as  the  Elizabethan  Age  certain  men  were  striv- 
ing to  be  realists  and,  at  the  same  time,  poets.    Shakes- 
peare's Biron  (in  Love's  Labour's  Lost)  hints  of  that 
attitude : 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  express' d 
In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes. 
According  to  Babette  Deutsch,  "the  impulse  toward  this  honest 
kersey  style  seems  to  have  come  from  Ireland." 

There  is  masculinity  in  Irish  poetry,  an  implication  that  the 
sons  of  Erin  "can  take  it."  Behind  the  modern  Irish  poets 
there  is  a  tradition  of  stoicism,  of  centuries  of  oppression  en- 
dured bravely  (if  not  quietly,  like  the  oppression  of  the  sad- 
eyed  Armenians  in  The  Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh).  The  Irish 
poets  seek  to  reveal  the  glories  of  Ireland  and  her  sturdy  sons. 
The  purpose  of  Yeats  and  Synge  and  their  followers,  says 
Untermeyer,  was  to  "create  a  literature  which  would  express 
the  national  consciousness  of  Ireland  through  a  purely  national 
art.  They  began  to  reflect  the  strange  background  of  dreams, 
politics,  suffering  and  heroism  that  is  immortally  Irish. ' ' 

It  is  that  strange  combination  of  dream-thought  and  real 
language  that  makes  Irish  poetry  the  fascinating,  heart- 
breaking thing  it  is.  To  me  the  most  interesting  of  these  naive, 
yet  wise,  poets  is  James  Stephens,  who  can  be  sharp  or  tender, 
as  you  will. 

The  Deirdre  myth  is  part  of  Ireland's  strange  background. 
Stephens  in  "Deirdre,"  makes  it  a  little  too  brutally  real,  yet 
retains  the  shadowy  vagueness  that  indicates  its  legendary 
character.  In  this,  as  in  "The  Shell' '  there  are  cruel 
descriptions : 
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.  .  .  We  remember  Deirdre  .  .  . 
And  that  her  lips  are  dust. 

In  "The  Shell"  he  writes  of  the  sea-weeds'  "long  cold  tentacles 
of  slimy  grey."  That  same  realism,  together  with  the  "Irish 
tradition,"  is  found  in  "The  Optimist." 

.  .  .  Ye  that  droop,  trembling  with  pain, 
And  hunger-haunted  .  .  . 
Let  ye  be  still,  ye  tortured  ones!  Nor  strive 
Where  striving's  futile! 

Perhaps  it  was  as  an  escape  from  oppression  that  the  Irish 
first  took  interest  in  "the  little  things."  Nothing  is  too  small 
or  insignificant  to  appeal  to  them.  Consider,  for  example,  "The 
Snare."  To  Stephens,  the  snaring  of  a  rabbit  is  one  of  life's 
tragedies.  "Wrinkling  up  his  little  face,"  the  rabbit  appeals 
for  aid,  and  Stephens  cries  in  a  despairing  voice : 

Little  One!    Oh,  Little  One! 
I  am  searching  everywhere! 

The  same  note  can  be  seen  in  "Little  Things": 

Little  things,  that  fight,  and  fail  .  .  . 
All  trapped  and  frightened  little  things  .  .  . 
Forgive  us  all  our  trespasses, 
Little  creatures,  everywhere! 

That  interest  in  the  "wee  things"  of  nature  often  leads  to  a 
simple  naive  attitude  toward  God.  The  poet  appears  to  be  a 
child,  walking  the  earth  with  his  hand  in  God's,  sometimes  re- 
joicing in  Nature  and  sometimes  reproaching  God  for  apparent 
cruelty.  The  attitude  of  the  speaker  in  "What  Tomas  Said  in 
a.  Pub,"  is  a  little  like  that  of  the  mortals  in  Green  Pastures, 
and  God  acts  like  De  Lawd: 

And  he  sighed 
— That  star  went  always  wrong,  and  from  the  start 
I  was  dissatisfied! — 
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This  closeness  to  and  intimacy  with  God  accounts  for  the 
apparent  mocking  and  irreverence  in  much  of  Stephens's 
poetry.  Stephens  is  not,  like  Milton,  attempting  to  "justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  man;"  but  he  suggests  whimsically  that  matters 
might  have  been  a  little  better  taken  care  of.  He  tells  in 
"Bessie  Bobtail"  of  the  woman  who  "wambled  slow"  and  had 
no  place  to  go,  "no  place  at  all." 

Ever,  as  she  went,  she  said, 

As  left  and  right  she  swung  her  head, 

— 0  God  He  knows. 

Stephens  will  attempt  to  portray  any  emotion.  His  "The 
Daisies"  is  a  love  song  with  the  charm  of  Chaucer;  "Hate"  is 
a  puzzling  thing,  suggesting  remorse  rather  than  righteous 
wrath. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  about  Stephens  is  the  pat- 
tern of  his  verse.  "On  a  Lonely  Spray"  and  "Chill  of  the 
Eve"  are  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  his  appropriate  word- 
grouping. 

Under  a  lonely  sky  a  lonely  tree 
Is  beautiful/   All  that  is  loneliness 
75  beautiful/  A  feather,  lost  at  sea; 
A  starimg  owl;  a  moth;  a  yellow  tress 
Of  seaweed  on  a  rock,  is  beautiful/ 

For  all  that  is,  is  lonely/  All  that  may 
Will  be  as  lonely  as  is  that  you  see! 
The  lonely  heart  sings  on  a  lonely  spray! 
The  lonely  soul  swings  lonely  in  the  sea; 
And  all  that  loneliness  is  beautiful/ 

"Chill  of  the  Eve"  is  effective  not  so  much  for  the  repetition 
of  words  as  for  the  repetition  of  the  vowel  sounds  and  the  conso- 
nant-combinations. 
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A   long  GREEN   SWELL    .    .    . 

slopes  soft  to  the  sea; 
And  a  far -off  bell  .  .  . 
Swings  sweet  to  me; 
As  the  GREY 
Chill  DAY 

SLIPS  AWAY 

From  the  lea. 

In  the  oft-quoted  "The  Goat  Paths"  he  describes  the  atmos- 
phere of  sun  and  quiet  in  laziness  in  nine  phrases :  quiet 
sunniness,  sunny  quietness,  deeper  sunniness,  quietly  in  quiet- 
ness, sunny  quietude,  the  silence  of  the  furze,  sunny  solitude, 
the  deeper  quietude,  and  airy  quitetness.  Even  such  mechanical 
analysis  cannot  destroy  the  true  charm  of  the  poetry. 

Stephens  expresses  in  "On  a  Lonely  Spray' '  the  simple 
Wordsworth-Burns  credo : 

The  mouse,  the  cuckoo,  and  the  cloud,  are  beautiful! 

This  thought  is  developed  in  his  poetry  by  the  sly  insertion  of 
whimsical  suggestions.  When  writing  of  the  disreputable  driver 
and  horse  in  "To  The  Four  Courts,  Please": 

For  the  driver  easily  might  have  been  you, 
And  the  horse  be  me  by  a  different  end. 

Capricious,  irreverent,  tender,  humorous,  Stephens  yet  ful- 
fills Synge's  demand  that  "the  strong  things  in  life  are  needed 
in  poetry  also,  to  show  that  what  is  exalted  or  tender  is  not 
made  by  feeble  blood.' '  He  can  give  you  a  clear  description, 
as  in  "Etched  in  Frost,"  or  he  can  be  vague,  slightly  myster- 
ious, and  certainly  whimsical,  as  in  "Barbarians": 

On  the  golden  heath  a  wind 
Whispered  to  me  as  I  stood; 
If  I  had  a  proper  mind 
I  could  answer,  so  I  could! 
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Or  he  can  give  you  flesh-and-blood  reality : 

The  driver  rubbed  at  his  nettly  chin 

With  a  huge,  loose  forefinger,  crooked  and  black, 

And  his  wobbly,  violet  lips  sucked  in, 

And  puffed  out  again  and  hung  down  slack: 

One  fang  shone  through  his  lop-sided  smile, 

In  his  little  pouched  eye  flickered  years  of  guile. 

I  cannot  pigeon-hole  Stephens.  But  then  neither  can  Unter- 
meyer,  who  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  "unaffiliated  six"  who 
"are  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  contend  that  the  age  we  live 
in  is  hopelessly  prosaic." 


Song  of  the  Sandman 

From  amber  light  of  morning 
Dispelling  night's  dark  blue, 

From  glinting  silver  Stardust 
I'll  weave  a  dream  for  you. 

I'll  take  the  rainbow's  pot  of  gold, 

A  wish  that  has  come  true, 
A  slender  beam  from  the  slim  new  moon, 

A  bit  of  the  sky's  pale  hue. 

A  butterfly's  wing,  a  bluebird's  song, 

A  fragile  rose,  dew-blest, 
A  red-gold  dart  from  the  sun's  great  heart 

As  it  sinks  to  sleep  in  the  west. 

An  errant  shower,  a  Reecy  cloud, 

A  lilting  laugh  or  two, 
From  all  things  rare  of  earth  and  air 

I'll  weave  a  dream  for  you. 


— Gertrude  Martin,  St.  M.  2 
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Joan  Finley,  Duchesne  2 

ext  to  the  two  story  National  Bank  building,  Elm  City's 
proudest  boast  was  its  Country  Club.  It  was  a  low, 
rambling  building,  quite  picturesque  even  to  an  un- 
prejudiced eye,  and  the  veranda,  running  the  entire  length  of 
the  club  house,  looked  down  over  a  terraced  lawn  on  the  nine 
hole  golf  course  and  two  tennis  courts.  Every  spring  the  grass, 
looking  green  and  tender,  struggled  through  the  thawing 
ground  and  aired  itself  until  late  in  June,  when  slowly  and  pain- 
fully it  became  dry  and  brown  from  lack  of  rain,  despite  the 
caretaker's  heroic  efforts.  Members  of  Elm  City's  Country 
Club  always  apologized  to  July  visitors.  They  invariably  said, 
4 'It  has  been  unusually  hot  this  year  .  .  .  Yes,  the  winds  and 
no  rain,  and  .  .  ." 

By  August  it  didn't  matter  much  about  the  grass.  Everyone 
was  tired  of  playing  golf  anyhow,  and  besides  Elm  City's 
society  were  taking  their  respective  vacations  in  the  same  places 
they  had  been  going  for  twenty  years  .  .  .  Colorado,  Minne- 
sota, even  up  to  Canada  if  they  were  very  daring  and  extrava- 
gant. The  ones  who  were  left  carried  on  with  the  weekly  Sat- 
urday night  dances  and  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoon 
bridge. 

There  was  one  final  ' '  dinner-dance ' '  in  September  that  every- 
one looked  forward  to.  The  vacationists  were  back  by  this  time, 
and  those  who  had  stayed  at  home  were  eager  to  get  together 
again.  The  women  all  sported  their  newest  evening  clothes. 
The  men  offered  cigars  to  one  another,  and  the  "nice,"  warm 
feeling  of  friendliness  fairly  walked  around  on  two  legs.  These 
people  all  needed  each  other.  Many  of  them  worked  together, 
knew  everyone's  business,  and  a  little  more  besides,  and  while 
they  wouldn't  have  admitted  it  for  the  world,  they  knew  they 
needed  each  other.     The  women  were  often  jealous  and  catty. 
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The  men  sometimes  a  bit  calculating  even  at  the  dances  while 
they  were  smiling  at  and  joking  with  one  another,  but  under- 
neath it  all  they  were  linked  together  by  some  undefinable  bond 
...  a  bond  too  powerful  to  permit  any  outsider  to  break  in  on, 
and  one  too  strong  for  anyone  to  break  out  of  .  .  .  even  if  one 
wanted  to,  and  most  of  them  never  cared  to  anyhow.  It  was 
part  of  their  lives,  just  as  going  to  their  offices  in  the  morning, 
and  taking  care  of  their  "nice,"  neat,  little  homes  with  lawns  in 
front  and  garages  in  back.  So  unless  you  were  a  member  of 
Elm  City's  Country  Club,  and  could  class  yourself  as  one  of  the 
"smart  set,"  you  just  didn't  belong. 

The  annual  golf  tournament  was  the  event,  the  time  for  show- 
ing off  Elm  City  hospitality  to  the  guests  who  came  from  all 
over  the  state.  Elm  City  might  be  small  but  it  was  certainly  up 
to  the  minute  on  entertaining,  and  its  Country  Club  really  was 
right  in  step  with  those  in  the  cities.  It  meant  something  to 
belong.  It  meant  you  were  a  success  financially ;  that  you  could 
take  vacations  in  the  summer;  that  you  could  wear  good  clothes 
each  season  and  drive  good  cars.  But  most  of  all  it  meant  that 
closeness  and  friendly  inquisitiveness  that  covered  you  like  a 
warm  coat,  and  hemmed  you  in  .  .  .  away  from  those  who 
hadn't  attained  "success,"  and  from  those  whose  grandparents 
hadn't  built  the  town. 

This  June  everything  had  gone  as  usual.  The  tournament 
had  been  planned  weeks  ahead  of  time,  and  when  it  finally 
arrived  the  members  prayed  for  good  weather,  played  their 
worst  golf,  greeted  old  friends  from  other  towns  and  the  new- 
comers they  brought  with  them.  The  dance  on  the  night  of  the 
second  day  was  slated  to  be  a  huge  success.  It  was  one  of  those 
still,  hot  nights  that  Elm  City  dwellers  had  got  used  to  by  this 
time.  There  wasn't  a  breath  of  air,  and  the  stillness  seemed 
shrilly  pierced  by  the  blare  of  the  orchestra  and  the  laughter  of 
the  dancers.  The  bankers  and  lawyers,  and  all  the  other  impor- 
tant people  in  the  town  were  there  with  their  wives  and  sons 
and  daughters  and  their  guests  from  other  towns. 
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Mary  Travis  was  there  too,  perhaps  the  only  person  who 
didn't  want  to  be  there.  She  was  laughing  and  whirling  from 
one  dancing  partner  to  the  next.  Mary  Travis  was  quite  beauti- 
ful tonight.  Her  dark  hair  was  like  a  halo  around  her  head, 
and  her  cheeks  were  flushed  and  pink.  She  had  that  dauntless, 
unafraid,  defiant  look  of  so  many  of  Elm  City's  youngsters,  the 
crowd  whose  fathers  had  money  enough  to  send  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  big  universities  and  finishing  schools.  Mary 
Travis's  father  was  president  of  the  two  story  National  Bank, 
and  she  had  been  three  years  at  one  of  "the  better  colleges." 
She  was  one  of  the  lucky  girls  who  had  been  born  into  the 
Country  Club  smart  set.  She  had  often  laughingly  told  her 
friends  that  her  mother  and  father  were  "charter  members." 
For  that  reason,  and  perhaps  from  force  of  habit  she  had  been 
coming  to  Country  Club  parties  since  she  had  first  begun  to 
twist  her  hair  in  a  knot  at  the  nape  of  her  neck  and  wear  long 
party  dresses.  Of  course  now  she  had  to  come  on  account  of 
Eoger  and  her  father  and  mother  and  everybody  else.  It  used 
to  be  fun,  going  to  the  club  with  all  the  high  school  crowd.  It 
had  been  fun,  dancing  with  boys  she  had  known  all  her  life.  But 
that  was  before  she  had  known  Jan,  and  what  it  was  in  Elm 
City  to  love  someone  who  "didn't  belong."  Mary  Travis 
guessed  she  had  loved  him  all  her  life  .  .  .  after  a  fashion. 

When  she  was  still  in  High  School  and  life  was  one  long 
giggle,  he  had  been  working  his  way  through  the  university. 
Even  then  she  had  been  thinking  of  him,  and  writing  to  him 
.  .  .  sneaking  his  letters  home  from  the  Post  Office.  Naturally 
the  family  didn't  approve  of  Jan.  His  father  didn't  have  much 
money,  and  his  mother  had  probably  never  played  bridge  in  her 
life.  His  sisters  hadn't  even  been  inside  a  country  club.  And 
Mary  Travis  loved  him  .  .  .  this  boy  who  didn't  belong  .  .  . 
Mary  Travis  who  had  always  belonged,  and  who  really  was 
"someone"  in  Elm  City. 

She  was  trying  hard  to  concentrate  on  the  music.  She  even 
hummed  little  strains  of  it  into  Eoger 's  ear.    Roger  wanted  to 
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marry  her  too— and  lie  belonged.  The  June  that  Jan  had  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  Eoger  had  taken  honors  at  Yale.  He 
was  such  a  brilliant  person,  she  was  thinking  .  .  .  so  very 
brilliant.  There  wasn't  anything  he  didn't  know.  He  would 
probably  never  make  a  mistake  in  all  his  life.  He  would  always 
say  the  right  thing.  He  would  live  peacefully  and  quietly  in 
Elm  City,  and  after  a  few  years  would  get  red-faced  and  fat 
like  his  father.  She  was  still  humming  in  his  ear  .  .  .  and 
thinking  .  .  .  "and  if  I  marry  him  I'll  live  peacefully  and 
quietly  in  Elm  City  too.  I'll  go  to  Country  Club  dances  in  the 
summer  and  play  bridge  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  We'll 
probably  go  to  Minnesota  for  two  weeks  in  August — and  that 
will  be  life  with  Roger. ' '  The  orchestra  was  playing  a  different 
tune  now  .  .  .  "life  with  Eoger,  life  with  Eoger,  life"  ...  It 
kept  drumming  through  her  head  .  .  .  "but  if  she  shouldn't 
marry  Eoger?  Then  there  would  be  no  country  club  dances,  no 
vacations  to  Minnesota  or  bridge  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
There  would  be  no  expensive  dancing  frocks  or  a  maid  in  a  crisp 
uniform  to  admit  your  guests  to  your  "nice"  home  with  the 
lawn  in  front  and  the  garage  in  back.  These  were  the  things 
that  were  expected  of  you  in  Elm  City  when  you  were  Mary 
Travis  and  your  father  was  a  banker  and  your  mother  played 
bridge  in  cool,  imported  frocks  on  summer  afternoons  .  .  . 

But  life  with  Jan  would  be  so  very  different.  It  would  be  hard 
and  strange  to  her  .  .  .  and  it  would  be  living.  It  would  be 
exciting  and  worth  while  .  .  .  reaching  up  to  the  top  with  Jan. 
She  wasn't  following  Eoger  very  well.  She  tripped.  She  must 
watch  her  steps  closer  .  .  .  and  what  was  she  saying  to  Roger! 
Maybe  the  Avrong  answers  to  his  questions.  Eoger  didn't  like 
inattention  when  he  was  talking  to  her  .  .  .  The  music,  the 
music  ...  It  had  changed  again  .  .  .  Eoger  .  .  .  Jan  .  .  . 
She  must  decide  quickly.  She  must  choose  .  .  .  Eoger  or  Jan. 
She  caught  her  mother's  eyes  smiling  at  her,  proud  of  her  .  .  . 
pleased  .  .  .  and  Soger's  mother?  Pleased  too.  What  would 
they  think  if  she  didn't  marry  Eoger?    What  would  they  think 
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if  she  threw  him  down  for  someone  who  didn't  belong?  Their 
eyes  seemed  to  be  searing  her,  burning  into  her  .  .  .  seeing 
what  was  back  in  her  brain  .  .  .  seeing  that  she  didn't  love  the 
pudgy,  smug  individual  she  was  dancing  with.  She  didn't  love 
him  at  all — not  really.  He  was  only  habit  and  the  accepted 
solution  for  Mary  Travis 's  Elm  City  future.  Perhaps  they  were 
seeing  that  she  loved  Jan,  that  she  had  always  loved  him,  that 
it  was  his  life  she  wanted  to  share  .  .  .  not  Roger's.  Eoger 
didn't  need  her  .  .  .  Jan's  life  would  be  one  of  no  Country  Club 
.  .  .  no  ease  ...  or  golf  tournaments;  a  life  that  would  moan 
roughening  her  hands,  and  spending  long,  hot  summers  in  the 
city  instead  of  on  cool  club  verandas  .  .  .  The  music  was  whirl- 
ing, beating  through  her  head  now  .  .  .  one,  two,  glide,  whirl, 
step,  one,  two.  She  looked  around  to  see  if  her  mother  was  still 
watching  her  .  .  .  She  had  turned  away.  Mary  felt  relieved. 
How  foolish  they  looked !  .  .  .  the  sunburned  faces  of  the  men, 
the  laughing  ones  of  the  women.  Many  of  them  were  old  and 
fat,  puffing  and  perspiring  from  the  exercise.  She  would  like  to 
shout  at  them  that  there  was  more  to  life  than  living  in  Elm 
City  and  going  to  the  Country  Club  in  the  summer.  There  was 
more  for  her  anyhow.  They  were  happy.  This  was  their  life, 
and  they  had  made  it  for  themselves,  but  she  wanted  to  make 
her  own  .  .  .  not  pick  up  what  had  been  patterned  by  others. 
Oh,  there  was  so  much  more !  There  was  loving  Jan  and  getting 
something  real  out  of  life  with  him  .  .  .  She  danced  on  and  on. 

No  one  else  heard  the  honking  out  in  the  drive.  There  were 
only  three  long  honks.  No  one  except  Mary  Travis  heard  it. 
Each  of  them  seemed  to  cut  her  heart  open.  He  was  there  wait- 
ing for  her  .  .  .  Jan  .  .  .  outside  the  Club  House.  Her  heart 
bounded  ...  He  had  come  here — where  he  didn't  belong!  To- 
morrow he  was  leaving  for  New  York.  He  had  a  job  there  .  .  . 
a  pretty  good  one  too  .  .  .  one  that  he  had  got  by  himself  .  .  . 
not  one  that  had  been  created  for  him  .  .  .  like  Roger's  in  his 
father's  law  office.  Jan  always  honked  three  times  ...  If  she 
still  wanted  to  marry  him,  she  could  go  ...  go  now,  quickly 
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.  .  .  while  he  was  waiting  for  her.  But  how  could  she  go  ?  . 
how  could  she  leave  Roger  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
alone?  No  girl  had  ever  done  that  to  Roger  ...  No  girl  ever 
would  ...  not  to  Roger,  whose  father  was  the  richest  man  in 
town,  and  whose  mother  always  won  the  bridge  prizes  and  had 
been  to  Europe  twice.  Again  the  honking  .  .  .  They  are  all 
saying,  "That's  Mary  Travis.  She's  going  to  marry  Roger." 
.  .  .  and  live  in  Elm  City,  and  go  to  Country  Club  dances,  and 
play  bridge  and  go  to  Minnesota  for  two  weeks  in  August— and 
never  do  much  of  anything  else  with  her  nice  young  life  .  .  . 
Again  the  honking!  It  seemed  to  be  calling  out  to  her  .  .  . 
calling,  "quickly  Mary  .  .  .  quickly  .  .  .  run  ...  In  a  few 
minutes  it  will  be  too  late."  In  a  few  minutes  he  would  be  gone, 
and  she  couldn't  ever  marry  him.  There  would  be  only  Roger, 
pudgy  Roger,  who  was  jabbering  into  her  ear  .  .  .  "Yes,  Roger 
dear,  I  think  so  too.  Yes,  certainly  I  do. ' '  Again  the  honking. 
She  would  go  now  .  .  .  now,  quickly  .  .  .  but  no!  There  was 
silence. 

They  seemed  to  be  closing  in  on  her  and  shutting  her  in  so 
she  couldn't  go  to  him.  Their  red  perspiring  faces  came  closer, 
smiling,  grinning  at  her  .  .  .  closer,  closer  they  came.  They 
were  saying  "Little  Mary  Travis  .  .  .  who's  such  a  dear  girl 
and  who's  going  to  marry  Roger"  .  .  .  and  then  the  grinding 
of  tires  over  gravel,  and  a  car  drove  away.  He  had  his  answer. 
Jan  had  his  answer.  She  had  chosen  Roger  while  she  danced 
on  and  on  in  the  Country  Club.  It  was  so  like  him  to  do  it  that 
way  .  .  .  saving  her  the  misery  of  telling  him.  Of  course  he 
didn't  know  that  she  couldn't  have  left  Roger  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  Jan  had  never  belonged  to  Elm  City 's  Country  Club. 
He  couldn't  know  that  once  that  happened  to  you,  you  never 
broke  away.  They  didn't  let  you.  They  held  you  fast  so  that 
you  would  marry  Roger  and  live  in  Elm  City  and  carry  on  the 
tradition  of  the  Country  Club,  and  fence  all  your  possessions, 
your  cars,  and  house,  and  lawn  inside  a  neat  white  fence.  He 
couldn't  know  all  this,  and  he'd  never  have  to. 
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By  this  time  they  had  stopped  dancing  and  were  standing  on 
the  terrace.  Roger  was  saying  to  her:  "You're  very  quiet.' ' 
She  was  answering,  "Yes,  I  was  just  thinking  what  a  lovely 
party  it  is." 

"Isn't  it  though!"  Mrs.  Baird  chimed  in.  She  was  sitting 
near  them.  "I  was  just  telling  Henry  it's  the  best  dance  in 
years." 

Mary  Travis  smiled.  She  thought  .  .  .  "years  .  .  .  years  of 
country  club  parties  and  Elm  City  and  Roger."  The  breeze 
stirred  the  long  folds  of  her  dress.  She  wondered  if,  after 
dancing  to  many  orchestras  for  all  the  years,  she  would  still  be 
able  to  hear  the  sound  of  wheels  crunching  the  gravel  on  the 
drive,  and  an  insistent  honking  as  a  car  drove  away  summers 
and  summers  ago  .  .  .  parties  and  parties  ago. 

Roger  was  whispering,  "Still  want  to  marry  me?" 

And  she  was  answering,  "Of  course  Roger,  dear.  Shall  we 
dance?" 


FOUR  O'CLOCK  CLASS 

Angelia  Carroll,  U.  C.  3 

ue  opened  the  door  just  a  crack  and  peered  inside.  Satis- 
fied, she  closed  it.  The  fingers  of  her  right  hand  ascended 
to  do  that  mysterious  something  to  her  curly  hair.  Tilt- 
ing her  chin  a  little  she  re-opened  the  door,  this  time  passing- 
through.  With  an  easy  grace  she  swung  across  the  front  of  the 
room,  turned,  and  made  her  way  to  a  seat  in  the  back.  She  laid 
her  books  on  the  desk  and  then — 

"Well,  Miss  Lynn.  You're  a  little  late.  I've  forgotten  how 
you  like  your  tea." 

Sue  settled  herself  comfortably  in  the  seat,  threw  back  her 
coat  and  favored  the  speaker  with  a  limpid  stare.  She  smiled 
amicably. 

"Two  lumps,"  she  said  sweetly.     "And  no  lemon." 
She  bent  studiously  over  the  book  to  find  the  page  and  so 
escaped  the  horrified  look  of  the  professor. 

Class  crept  on.  Four  o'clock  class.  Four  o'clock  was  an 
ungodly  hour.  Sue  noticed  by  her  watch  that  it  was  somewhat 
after  that  ungodly  hour.  Her  eyes  strolled  on  a  beaten  path — 
Spring  on  the  right  wall,  with  that  crazy  crack  to  the  right  of 
it.  How  does  a  wall  get  cracked  like  that?  On  to  the  front 
where  hung,  at  equal  distance  from  the  center,  Lincoln  and  the 
solemn  Washington.  She  regarded  these  young  boys'  aims  as 
she  always  did.  Failures  both.  Neither  had  married  the  girl 
of  his  dreams.  The  blue  eyes  shot  to  the  clock  that  immutably 
stuck  to  its  story  of  twenty  after  eight.  Regular  old  grandfather 
clock.  Some  class  had,  in  deepest  appreciation  and  heartfelt 
gratitude,  donated  it  to  the  school.  The  windows  needed  wash- 
ing. There  wasn't  a  thing  to  be  seen  through  them,  were  they 
clean.  Sue  reflected  that  schools  should  not  be  built  higher  than 
two  stories. 
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Purposely  she  turned  a  page,  turning  her  head  at  the  same 
time.  Caro  always  wore  a  hat.  Sue  looked  with  disfavor  at  the 
stringy  hair  that  dribbled  from  the  covering.  Caro  had  money, 
too.  Scads.  If  only  Sue  had  a  third  of  it,  she'd  buy  that  dia- 
phanous green  gown  at  Grants.  She'd  wear  it  to  the  prom.  Sue 
swam  in  the  intoxicating  vision  of  herself.  She'd  look  like  a 
cool  glass  of  lime  rickey. 

"  Would  you  add  anything  to  that,  Miss  Lynn?"  the  professor 
demanded. 

Sue's  gaze  was  rapturous,  and  she  said  "Nothing"  on  a 
breath. 

But  the  prom  was  a  good  two  months  off,  and  she  'd  never  get 
the  money  for  the  gown.  This  was  a  stupid  time  of  year. 
Nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  exams.  True,  there  was  the 
basket-ball  game  on  Friday.  Sue  decided  to  let  Cappy  take 
her.  Too  bad  Tommy  Burns  had  gotten  smart.  That  came 
from  reading  college  stories.  A  delinquent  ray  snuck  in  and 
perched  on  the  black  waves  of  the  boy  in  front.  Sue's  heart 
fluttered  for  a  moment.  But  only  for  a  moment.  Her  transient 
eyes  had  slid  down  to  the  floor,  where  two  enormous  feet  were 
stretched.  Such  taste  in  shoes  would  surely  prove  the  man  a 
wife-beater.  The  ray  departed,  and  Sue's  eyes  followed  it  out. 
A  hand  was  beating  rhythm  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  across  the 
aisle.  Sue  looked  up  and  smiled.  Warner  Mille  was  a  special 
student.  Sue  thought  he  must  be  older  than  most  of  the  fellows. 
She  rather  liked  the  down  upon  his  lip.  He  was  awfully  good 
looking.  Suddenly  she  ceased  to  smile.  One  couldn't  really  tell 
about  men  who  winked  at  girls  they  hardly  knew.  She  turned 
her  head.  Perhaps  he  was  a  rotten  dancer.  Anne  Smith  was 
gesturing  for  the  time.  Sue  held  out  her  arm.  Anne  was  cute, 
but  what  a  gusher !  She  had  one  line,  and  how  she  used  it !  Sue 
stifled  a  yawn.  The  room  got  so  stuffy.  She  glanced  pleadingly 
at  the  windows  that  were  so  firmly  closed.  Air!  The  best 
things  in  life  are  free.  She  wondered  what  the  professor  would 
charge  for  a  breath  of  air.    Sarcastic  old  rooster! 
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The  top  of  a  fountain  pen  dropped  and  spun  for  a  second. 
Sue  watched  it.  The  pen  spun  round  and  round,  whoa  oh  oh, 
oh  oh  oh.  That  was  crazy.  She  switched  to  ''Moon  Over 
Miami.' '  She  liked  that.  Tommy  had  paid  the  orchestra  to  play 
it  last  night.  But  Tommy  had  gotten  smart.  She  mentally 
hummed  the  aria  for  some  time. 

A  chair  scraped  noisily.  The  professor  was  standing.  Sue 
pulled  her  coat  up  around  her  shoulders.  She  smiled  at  Caro 
and  Anne,  and  walked  to  the  door  with  them — carefully  ignoring 
the  bold  Warner  Mille. 

"I'm  dead,"  announced  Anne.    "This  class — " 
"Isn't  it  awful!"  responded  Caro.  "And  exams  next  week — " 
"That's  just  it,"  Sue  nodded  emphatically.     "Exams  next 
week.    The  old  goof!    If  he'd  only  give  you  some  idea — "   She 
looked  quite  tragic.    Then  suddenly  she  brightened.    An  excited 
little  smile  broke  out.    Perhaps  he  really  hadn't  meant — .    She 
hurried  a  pace  and  caught  up  with  a  certain  tall  fellow. 
"Hello,  Tommy." 
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Agnes  van  Ackeken,  Duchesne  2 

This  time  I  determined  to  write  a  dignified  story — one 
that  really  had  a  plot  and  a  good  moral  to  it,  one  with 
more  sense  and  less  nonsense.  In  my  mind  I  spun  a 
golden  thread  of  serious  thought.  A  gray-haired  doctor  in  his 
late  thirties  would  be  the  hero.  Matrons  would  think  him 
charming  and  intelligent;  young  girls  would  think  him  hand- 
some and  romantic.  I  should  make  him  ambitious,  a  thoroughly 
professional  man,  a  saviour  of  humanity !  Exalted  ideas  of  his 
bravery  crowded  my  brain.  Then,  a  splendid  Smith  family — 
Mister,  Missus,  and  Tommy — drifted  into  my  thought.  They 
would  furnish  the  narrative.  The  darling  Tommy  would  make 
an  excellent  subject  for  illness.  Visions  of  his  childish  grit  and 
pluck  filled  my  mind. 

Delighted  with  my  dignified  thoughts,  I  felt  my  fingers  itching 
to  place  them  on  paper.  Eagerly  I  sought  to  express  these 
magnificent  ideas.  But,  alas,  the  doctor  lost  his  dignity!  His 
hair  turned  black  and  curly.  He  was  young  and  just  out  of 
medical  school.  Yes,  he  was  ambitious  when  his  profession  did 
not  interrupt  his  sleep.  And  the  matrons  no  longer  considered 
him  intelligent.  In  their  opinion,  he  was  just  another  conceited 
interne  left  loose  to  prey  upon  the  helpless  public.  He  was  the 
type  of  man  that  wanted  to  remove  every  tonsil  in  town.  The 
young  girls  thought  him  ' i  cute ' ' — one  to  have  fun  with,  but  not 
especially  good  husband-material.  Even  the  Smith  family  fell 
under  the  attack  of  my  pen.  Mister  and  Missus  were  two  foolish 
parents ;  Tommy  was  a  pampered,  unruly  child  demanding  con- 
stant attention.  In  spite  of  my  valiant  efforts  to  save  just  one 
golden  thought,  Tommy  did  not  even  contract  a  dignified 
disease,  just  a  slight  colic  that  wasn't  half  so  bad  as  his 
screams. 
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Gone  were  all  my  dignified  and  beautiful  ideas!  Down  the 
avenue  of  my  stately  thoughts  retreated  the  insulted  doctor  and 
lovely  Mister  and  Missus  Smith.  Determinedly  I  strode  after 
them.  They  could  not  desert  me  like  that.  Alas,  my  beautiful 
characters  scorned  my  eager  friendship.  Fainter  and  fainter 
the  figures  grew.  The  only  thing  left  to  my  shaken  idea  was  the 
impudent  Tommy  smirking  at  me  with  the  toothless  I-fooled- 
you-that-time  grin  of  an  ideal  imp ! 

But  was  I  entirely  to  blame  for  this  terrible  disgrace?  My 
eyes  fell  upon  my  new  "Easy- Writ  nig"  pen.  Here  in  my  very 
hand  lay  the  Judas  of  my  shattered  idea ! 
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